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Survey of the World 


The principal subject 
considered at recent 
conferences between 
President Taft and certain members of 
his Cabinet has been a plan for perfect- 
ing both the executive and the legislative 
machinery for dealing with corporations. 
This will be the leading topic of his mes- 
sage to Congress in December. He has 
said that his aim would be to, perfect the 
machinery by which the standards set up 
during the administration of his prede- 
cessor. can be maintained without inter- 
ference with legitimate business. The 
question has recently been studied by 
Attorney-General Wickersham and other 
members of the Cabinet. Their views 
and the results of their inquiries have 
been submitted to the President at Bev- 
erly. Press reports which, it is under- 
stood, were approved by the President, 
foreshadow action or recommendations 
on the following lines: There will be a 
movement for the relief of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, involving a 
withdrawal of the commission’s execu- 
tive duties, which may be transferred to 
the Bureau of Corporations or to the 
Department of Justice, and a restriction 
of the commission’s work to the quasi- 
judicial investigation of complaints made 
either by individuals or by an executive 
department charged with the duty of 
supervision, Legislation designed to 
prevent excessive issues of railroad stock 
or bonds will be recommended, and also 
legislation to prevent a railroad company 
from owning stock of a competing road. 
The plan will include a new distribution 
of the duties of those bureaus, in several 
departments, which are engaged in deal- 
ing with corporations. Mr. Taft said on 
the 21st that the desired amendments of 
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the Interstate Commerce law presented 
no difficulties, and that the proposed re- 
arrangement or co-ordination of bureaus 
could readily be accomplished. A simple 
and effective method of preventing ex- 
cessive issues of stock or bonds had been 
proposed. It is admitted, however, that 
amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law will not be an easy matter. It is 
desired that railroad companies shall be 
permitted to make traffic agreements, 
subject to the approval of the commis- 
sion. This change may be made, but any 
modification of the Sherman act with 
respect to combinations or Trusts in the 
general field of production is found, so 
the press reports say, to be a very diffi- 
cult problem. The President’s views, to- 
gether with those of certain members of 
his Cabinet, will be considered at a con- 
ference to be held in New York on the 
30th inst. Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, Secretary Nagel, Secretary Bal- 
linger and Commissioner Knapp will be 
present, and suggestions will be received 
from financiers and other business men. 
A report will be laid before the Presi- 
dent in November. He has heard that 
the new law for a tax on the net earn- 
ings of corporations will be attacked in 
the courts, and he is confident that it 
will stand the test. It is said that Mr. 
Wickersham is in favor of a national in- 
corporation law as a logical sequence to 
the net earnings tax act. This act is 
sharply criticised by ex-Judge Alton B. 
Parker, formerly Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. It seeks to accom- 
plish by indirection, he says, what the 
Federal Government cannot do by direct 
action. It is dangerous, he adds, to em- 
power a President at his will to publish 
or to withhold from publication the rec- 
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ords of a corporation’s affairs. Wil- 
liam Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, are 
the lowest bidders for the construction 
of the two great battleships, the “Wyo- 
ming” and the “Arkansas,” the bids be- 
ing $4.450.000 and $4.475,000, but as 
only one ship can be assigned to a firm, 
the bid of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, of Camden, N. J.. $4,675.000, 
will be accepted for the other. These 
will be the largest ships in the navy. The 
first so-called Dreadnoughts, the “Dela- 
ware” and the “North Dakota,” were of 
20,000 tons; the two now being con- 
structed (the “Utah” and the ‘‘Florida’’) 
are of 22000: but the displacement of 
those for which these bids were invited 
will he 26.090. The Denartment of 
Tustice is nrenared to try Governor Has- 
kell. of Oklahoma. unon the indictments 
in which he is accused of frand in con- 
nection with his acquisition of town lots 
in Muskogee. 





West Point Cadets ae cadets of the 

Expelled Military Academy 

at West Point were 

expelled on the roth, by order of the 

President, for hazing Cadet Rolando Sut- 
ton in June last. The list follows: 

John H. Booker, Jr., of West Point. Ga., first 
class; Richard W. Hocker, Kans2s City. Mo., 
third class; Farle W. Dunmore. Utica. N. Y., 
third class; Chauncey C. Devere. Wheeling, 
W. Va.. third class: Gordon Lefebvre, Rich- 
mond, Va., third class: Albert F. Crane, Ha- 
warden, Iowa, third class; Jacob S. Fordner, 
Dothan, Ala., third class. 

Sutton, a member of the fourth or fresh- 
man class (a “plebe”’), was on sentry duty 
in the night, when. he was attacked with 
tent poles by several cadets, and so se- 
verely bruised that he remained in the hos- 
pital three weeks. A board of investiga- 
tion, whose presiding officer was Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sibley, made a thoro inquiry, 
sitting for nearly a month and examining 
135 cadets under oath, and upon its re- 
port the order of dismissal was prepared 
by Secretary Dickinson and promptly ap- 
proved by the President. It is said that 
young Sutton’s testimony showed no de- 
sire on his part to secure the punishment 
of those who attacked him and did not 
assist the board in identifving them. In 
a statement of their side of the case they 
assert that they were not hazing any one, 
but were merely “skylarking” when they 


encounterd the sentry, who ran after and 
tackled them, thus bringing on “a friend- 
lv scrimmage” in which he was hurt. 
They also express the opinion that their 
punishment would not have been so 
severe if President Roosevelt had not re- 
instated six of the eight cadets suspended 
for hazing and marked for dismissal last 
vear. On the 18th, at the end of a 
long and sensational hearing before a 
court of inquiry concerning the death, in 





‘October last, at the Naval Academy, of 


Lieut. James N. Sutton, of the Marine 
Corps, a brother of Cadet Sutton, the ver- 
dict was that death was “self-inflicted, 
either intentionally or in an effort to 
shoot one of the persons restraining him.” 
This had been substantially the decision 
of another court of inquiry, anno'nced 
shortly after the event. Lieutenant Sut- 
ton’s mother caused a second investiga- 
tion to be made, asserting that her son 
vad Hot willed inmself, but ad been shot 
by his associates. There was a quarrel 
among the young officers in the night, 
and Sutton’s companions threw him on 
the ground and sought to disarm him. 
Two were slichtly wounded before Sut- 
ton was killed. The president of the 
court, Commander Hood, severelv criti- 
cises the lieutenants who were with Sut- 
ton and speaks of a discreditable lack of 
discipline in the Marine School of Appli- 
cation at the time. The Navv Depart- 
ment, approving the court’s decision, ex- 
presses its disapproval of this “lax state 
of discipline.” 
& 

In Arkansas, the State au- 
Trust Suits thorities have brought suit 

against the American Book 
Company, alleging that it is an unlawful 
combination in restraint of trade. They 
ask that the company be forbidden to do 


business in the State and that fines 


amounting to $2,000,000 be imposed. 
The same authorities have sued sixty-five 
insurance companies for violation of the 
State’s Anti-Trust law, asking that their 
licenses be canceled and that a penalty 
of $1,000,000 be collected from each de- 
fendant, or $65.000.000 in all. The 
Ware-Kramer Tobacco Company, of 
Norfolk, Va., has brought suit against the 
American Tobacco Company, or Tobacco 
Trust, asking for damages in $2,400,000. 
The plaintiff company, which manufac- 
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tures cigarettes, alleges that the Trust 
has sought to ruin its business, follow- 
ing a threat that it would accomplish 
such ruin unless F. D. Kramer, the head 
of the company, should cease to manu- 
facture cigarettes and should accept a 
position in the Trust at a salary of $10,- 
000. In New York City August F. 
Grimm and six other meat dealers have 
sued Armour & Co., Swift & Co. and the 
National Packing Company under the 
Sherman act, asking damages in $2,175,- 
ooo. They assert that the defendants are 
practically a Beef Trust and that this 
Trust unlawfully. supprest competition in 
New York by obtaining control of the 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company, which 
the plaintiffs and certain other dealers 
established in 1907 as an independent 
concern, intending by means of it to es- 
cape the alleged exactions of the de- 
fendants. 





& 
In a battle between the 
strikers and the mounted 
police, near the factories 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company at 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa., on the night of the 
22d, five men were killed and at least a 
dozen fatally injured. There had been 
riots at McKee’s Rocks almost every day 
since the beginning of the strike, six 
weeks ago, and several persons had been 
killed, but this battle on the 22d was by 
far the most serious engagement in the 
history of the bitter controversy. Dur- 
ing the day several attempts to wreck 
the factories with dynamite were made, 
bombs were thrown at the police by 
strikers’ wives, and Dr. Davidson, one of 
the company’s physicians, was shot 
twice as he was leaving the mills, receiv- 
ing wounds that may be fatal. At night 
the strikers were searching street cars 
for strike-breakers. In one of the cars 
they found Harry Exler, a deputy sher- 
iff. Knowing that he had served as a 
strike-breaker two or three years ago, 
they attacked and killed him.. When the 
State troopers, or mounted police, ar- 
rived, the battle took place. One trooper 
was shot to death and four received 
mortal wounds. The dead bodies of 
three unknown men, believed to be 
strike-breakers, were found. Four strik- 
ers will die of bullet wounds, and it is 
thought that the dead bodies of several 
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strikers were carried away by their 
friends. The company asserts that it 
now has in its mills 2,000 strike-breakers. 
The Austro-Hungarian Consul has filed 
in the Federal Court a complaint that 
many of these were procured by decep- 
tion and are retained within the enclo- 
sure only by force. The New York 
Central Railroad Company has decided 
to move its Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
shops from the vicinity of McKee’s 
Rocks to Ohio, owing, it is stated, to an- 
noying contests with labor unions. In 
the shops 1,400 men are employed. 
Many of these own their homes and 
have been in the company’s service for 
years. At New Castle, Pa., the Amer- 
ican Sheet and Tin Plate Company has 
sued fifty-six prominent strikers, asking 
$200,000 in damages, and alleging that 
the defendants have caused a loss of so 
much in profits by preventing 3,000 men 
from working. 








os 


The four leaders of the re- 
cent strike of Japanese 
laborers on the Hawaiian 
plantations, indicted for conspiring to in- 
cite riot and the destruction of property, 
were found guilty by a jury on the 18th. 
Each was sentenced to be imprisoned ten 
months and to pay a fine of $300. The 
convicted men are Makino, president of 
the Higher Wage Association; Soma, 
editor of the Japanese paper Nippu Jiji, 
and Negoro and Tashaka, assistant edi- 
tors of the same paper, which was the 
organ of the strikers. Mori, the Japan- 
ese who attempted to assassinate Sheba, 
the editor of the Shinpo (which opposed 
the strike), admitted that he had been 
moved to commit this crime by the Nippu 
Jiji, which argued that Sheba deserved 
to be killed. It is expected that the 
new tariff law will promote the growth 
of Manila as a commercial port because 
it provides that Philippine products shall 
be admitted at our ports free of duty 
upon condition that they are brought di- 
rectly from the islands. It has been the 
practice of many Philippine exporters to 
ship goods for this country on tramp 
steamers to Hong Kong or Shanghai, 
where they have been transferred to 
steamships going to San Francisco or 
Puget Sound. The Treasury Depart- 
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ment decides that upon goods so tran- 
shipped the full duties must be paid. It 
is predicted that this decision will cause 
the establishment of new steamship lines 
making direct voyages from Manila to 
the Pacific States. 


* 


Unrest in northwestern 
Mexico continues to ex- 
cite apprehension at the 
capital, and it is said that President Diaz 
may not be able to meet President Taft at 
the boundary in October. It was planned 
that Mexico’s President should call upon 
President Taft in El Paso, Tex., and that 
immediately afterward President Taft 
should cross the Rio Grande and call up- 
on President Diaz in the village of Ciu- 
dad Juarez. On the 19th, General Ber- 
nardo Reyes, Governor of Nuevo Leon, 
and the candidate of those who oppose 
the re-election of Vice President Corral 
(the choice of President Diaz), retired 
from Monterey to Galeana, a resort in 
the mountains. To this place he was at 
once followed by Federal troops, under 
the command of General Trevino, and 
when he went from Galeana to a neigh- 
boring ranch he was again followed and 
surrounded by this military guard. He 
was not present in Monterey at the pub- 
lic celebration of his birthday, on the 
2oth, when a collision with Trevino’s 
troops was expected. There was no dis- 
turbance, however. Trevino would not 
permit military bands to take part in the 
public exercises. Several regiments have 
been sent to him from the south, and he 
now has at his disposal 9,000 men, whom 
he has distributed at the places where 
there is danger of an uprising. The im- 
portation of arms has been forbidden, 
and even Americans crossing the boun- 
dary on hunting trips have been obliged 
to give up their guns. There is no proof 
that Reyes has been stimulating the ac- 
tivity of his supporters, who are called 
Reyistas, and the prevailing opinion is 
that President Diaz has the situation well 
in hand. It was reported on the 17th 
that the Peruvian Minister at La Paz had 
informed President Villazon that within 
two days Bolivia must decide whether 
she would accept or reject the Alcorta 
award. Two days later, reports came to 
our State Department from Argentina, 
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Peru and Bolivia that Peru had sent to 
Bolivia an ultimatum on this question. 
There has since been published, however, 
a denial which appears to be authorita- 
tive, and it was asserted on the 21st that, 
owing mainly to the good offices and in- 
fluence of the United States, a peaceful 
settlement of the controversy was as- 
sured. 

& 


There has been an attempt to 
Cuba make a permanent fusion of the 

two factions of the dominant party 
(the Miguelistas and the Zayistas), and 
Sefior Zayas has been elected chairman 
of the combined forces. Utterances of 
the press, however, indicate a lack of 
public confidence in the fusion move- 
ment. A report was in circulation last 
week that our Government had asked 
President Gomez to recall General Gar- 
cia Velez, the Cuban Minister at Wash- 
ington. Officers of our State Depart- 
ment said that it had no foundation in 
fact. Minister Velez had a conference 
with President Taft last week. He is to 
make an address at Denver on Septem- 
ber 9, and another a few days later, at 
the Exposition in Seattle. It is under- 
stood that his purpose will be to defend 
the present Cuban Government and to 
show that it has been unjustly criticised. 
There has recently been much vague 
talk in the Cuban press about an impend- 
ing political crisis, with probability of in- 
tervention by the United States. The 
record of current events does not indi- 
cate any serious disturbance. It is an- 
nounced that George W. Young & Co., 
bankers, of New York, have undertaken 
to refund the national debt of Guatemala 
and place the currency of the country on 
a gold basis. The debt is said to be about 
$12,000,000. 
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The Government has 
achieved a signal victory 
in the passage of the 
finance bill thru the Committee of the 
Whole of the House of Commons by a 
substantial majority. The bill was of 
such a radical character and made such a 
direct attack upon the privileged classes 
by its land taxes that it met with furious 
opposition which at first seemed likely to 
prevail. But the members of the Cabinet, 
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departing from the usual custom, ap- 
pealed to the people by stirring speeches 
at mass meetings in various parts of the 
country, and public sentiment rallied en- 
thusiastically in support of the measure 
so that the Opposition in the House of 
Commons lost heart and became perfunc- 
tory. It is a question whether even the 
House of Lords will dare to reject it. 
Constitutionally the Lords have no right 
to interfere with a financial measure and, 
if by assuming that this bill has for its 
aims not so much the raising of revenue 
as the equalization of property, they 
throw it out for the purpose of forcing 
an election, the Government may refuse 
to accept the challenge and resort to the 
ultimate expedient of creating a sufficient 
number of new Liberal peers to pass the 
bill. The Government speakers had the 
best of the argument in that the Opposi- 
tion could not deny the necessity of great- 
er revenue. In fact, they had increased 
that need by demanding the building of 
four more Dreadnoughts, and they had 
no alternative to offer except “tariff re- 
form,’ which in England means the 
establishment of a general tariff: The 
Liberal leaders laid stress upon the fact 
that the proposed duty on increased land 
value was not a tax upon any property 
now in existence or upon anybody’s earn- 
ings, but upon an unearned increment of 
the future due to the community as a 
whole. They gave specific instances of 
such cases, preferably choosing as their 
horrible examples the great ducal land- 
lords. One of the most effective of these 
illustrations was “the famous -Gorringe 
case,” stated by Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in these 
words : 

“Mr. Gorringe had got a lease of the prem- 
ises at a few hundred pounds a year ground 
rent. He built up a great business there. He 
was a very able business man, and when the 
end of the lease came he went to the Duke of 
Westminster, and he said, ‘Will you renew my 
lease? I want to carry on my business here.’ 
He said, ‘Oh, yes, I will, but I will do it on 
condition that the few hundreds a year you 
pay for ground rent shall in the future be 
£4,000 a year.’ In addition to that he had to 
pay a fine—a fine mind you!—of £50,000, and 
he had to build up huge premises at enormous 
expense according to plans submitted to the 
Duke of Westminster.” 

All that the Duke of Westminster could 
find to say in reply to this was: 
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“Whilst I should be disposed in other cir- 
cumstances to attach importance to every ut- 
terance coming from a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the traditions of that great office have 
become so far submerged under the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the present occupant that a 
person attacked from that quarter should find 
all that is necessary in the way of defense in 
the fairness and sense of decency still inherent 
in the community.” 

Mr. Lloyd-George showed how the com- 
munity suffered from land monopoly as 
well as individuals by this instance: 

“The town council of Richmond recently 
built some workmen’s cottages under a housing 
scheme. The land appeared on the rate book 
as of the value of £4, and being agricultural 
the landlord only paid half the rates, and 
you and I paid the rest for him. It is situated 
on the extreme edge of the borough, therefore 
it is not very accessible, and the town council 
thought they would get it cheap. But they did 
not know their landlord. They had to pay 
£2,000 an acre for it. The result is that in- 
stead of having a good housing scheme with 
plenty of gardens, of open space, plenty of 
breathing space, plenty of room for the work- 
men at the end of their days, forty cottages 
had to be crowded on the two acres. Now, if 
the land had been valued at its true value that 
landlord would have been at any rate contrib- 
uting his fair share of the public revenue, and 
it is just conceivable that he might have been 
driven to sell at a more reasonable price.” 
The Opposition denounced such attacks 
as demagogery of the worst kind and 
showed that the profit was not unusually 
large in these cases, that it did not all go 
to the landlord, and that the Government 
in its sales of land took the same advan- 
tage of the rise in values. The Govern- 
ment speakers, however, had no difficulty 
in making plain that all these statements, 
if true, did not break the force of the 
argument. 

Js 
Modifications The Government was 

: : obliged to make some im- 

in the Bill : 

portant changes in the 
finance bill in consequence of the criti- 
cism to which it was subjected. One 
was that the determination of the present 
land values shall be made by the State 
instead of at the cost of the owner as at 
first proposed. This will be a delicate 
and expensive process, costing, it is esti- 
mated, about $10,000,000, more than the 
tax will bring in the first year. The Op- 
position made the most of this conces- 
sion, ridiculing the idea of a revenue 
measure that would cost more to collect 
than it would produce. The Opposition by 
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calling attention to the impossibility of 
determining the value of undeveloped 
mineral deposits forced the withdrawal of 
the clause for their valuation. A tax on 
mining royalties and rents was substi- 
tuted. As a concession to the labor sup- 
porters of the Government the lands of 
the benevolent societies were exempted 
from the new taxation. Their value is 
calculated at $500,000,000. 
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The four protecting 
eo Powers—Great Britain, 

Russia, Italy and 
l'rance—have assumed complete respon- 
sibility over Crete and have requested 
Turkey to leave the matter entirely in 
their hands. Any further interference 
on the part of the Porte would be likely 
to make the matter worse and not ad- 
vance the Turkish interests, which the 
Powers have been careful to safeguard. 
Their joint note also suggests that Tur- 
key should refer any questions in regard 
to Macedonia to the Powers signatory to 
the Berlin Treaty and lay before them 
any grievances. When the Cretan Cab- 
inet resigned on account of its refusal to 
lower the Greek flag at Canea, a Provi- 
sional Administrative Committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Govern- 
ment in the interregnum. This com- 
mittee, however, immediately showed its 
sympathies were on the same side by 
taking an oath of allegiance to the king 
and kingdom of Greece, and took no 
steps to remove the Greek flag, conse- 
quently the Powers were obliged to take 
action. A combined party of marines 
from the four foreign vessels in the 
harbor of Canea, landing on August 18, 
brought down the flag. On the follow- 
ing day it was again hoisted by a muti- 
nous company of militia and was pro- 
tected all day by a mob of people, but 
at night the Governor and a party of 
orderly citizens removed the flag and 
mast, promising that it should not again 
be raised——The Turkish Chamber of 
Deputies has granted a concession to an 
American syndicate for the construction 
of a railroad .in Asiatic Turkey from 
Sivas to Lake Van, near the Persian 
frontier, a distance of 1,250 miles. The 
company will have sixteen months to 
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study the route, and in case no more 
advantageous offer is received by the 
Government in that time, the franchise 
will be granted to the American capital- 
ists. This road parallels to the north- 
ward the German railroad across the 
Euphrates Valley, and may be extended 
into Persia and even to India. 


a 
It is probable that General 
Marina has begun an ad- 
vance movement on a large 
scale against the Moors of the Riff 
Coast, but this opinion is based less on 
authentic reports from the scene of war 
than from their absence. A _ military 
censorship of the strictest character has 
been imposed at Melilla and the fifty- 
eight newspaper correspondents are al- 
lowed to report only insignificant skir- 
mishes. Great difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in the landing of troops and sup- 
plies because of the impossibility of 
bringing large vessels near to land, the 
lack of boats and the attacks of the 
Moors. A channel is being dredged in 
the enclosed harbor to the south of 
Melilla in order to facilitate landing of 
supplies and also to enable gunboats to 
be brought close to the shore to support 
the military operations. In the mean- 
time the Moorish forces are being con- 
tinuously augmented by the arrival of 
more tribesmen, and they have greatly 
strengthened their -positions on Mount 
Gurugu and other heights. They are 
also running lines of fortifications close 
to the Spanish blockhouses at many 
points, from which they keep up a well- 
directed fire. The Spaniards are not a 
match for them in sharpshooting, for 
many of the reserves have never shot off 
a gun until they were brought into ac- 
tion on the Riff Coast. The Roghi, 
or Pretender, who a few months ago 
seemed to be a formidable antagonist of 
the Sultan of Morocco, has been cap- 
tured by the Sultan’s troops at Mara- 
kesh, the southern capital. Many of his 
followers were tortured or decapitated, 
and the victorious troops returned to Fez 
with heads on their pikes and swords. 
It has been expected that the Span- 
ish Government would put off the con- 
vocation of the Cortes as long as possi- 
ble, in order to prevent the Opposition 
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from having an opportunity of attacking 
its actions in Melilla and Barcelona, but 
it has decided instead to call the Cortes 
in October. The disorders of Barcelona 
have had an effect of rallying the coun- 
try generally to the support of the Gov- 
ernment even in an unpopular war. It 
appears that the rumors of the atrocities 
committed by the mob during the time 
when they were in possession of the city 
were greatly exaggerated. The reports 
of murder, torture and outrages of 
peaceful citizens, priests and nuns were 
without foundation. The mutilated 
limbs which were carried thru the streets 
on pikes by the mob were from bodies 
disinterred from the convent tombs. 
The burning and spoliation of convents 
and churches were carried out in a 
systematic manner by organized bands 
of rioters, mostly boys, but there were 
few manifestations of international cru- 
elty or blood lust. The military organ, 
Ejercito Espajiol, is not without justifi- 
cation in criticising the respectable class- 
es in Catalonia for their supineness in 
this crisis in the following language: 


“Where were they when these savage rioters 
were going about streets, burning convents, 
disinterring bodies to drag them round the 
town, turning children into streets to die of 
hunger? They, so they say, are the strength. 
wealth, influence, and power of Catalonia, and 
they shut themselves in their houses like timid 
women at the sound of the first shots, bewail- 
ing, no doubt, like women, what they could not 
defend like men, and hoping that the central 
power, which they despise, would send the 
army, which they hate, to rescue them from 
their sorry plight.” 


The first international fly- 
ing contest in the history of 
the world opened at Rheims 
on Sunday, August 22. Cash prizes 
amounting to $80,000 are offered and 
trophies of very great value. Consider- 
ing how recent has been the develop- 
ment of flying machines heavier than air, 
the number of contestants is remarkable. 
Altogether, forty-four machines have 
been entered for the contest. France 
has thirteen contestants, a larger number 
than any other country, and since, for 
the international cup, only three repre- 
sentatives of each country are permitted 
under the rules, preliminary trials will 
be held for the selection of the foremost 
competitors. The first day of the tour- 
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nament was windy and rainy, and it was 
not until nearly evening that the ma- 
chines could be started. The best records 
in these preliminary trials were made by 
the Wright biplanes, first, second and 
third places being taken by Paul Tis- 
sandier, Comte de Lambert and M. Le- 
febvre, using Wright machines. Le- 
febvre, who adopted the profession of 
aviation only less than two months ago, 
made the best time around the course. 
M. Bleriot, who crossed the Channel, 
and M. Hubert Latham, who has made 
two unsuccessful attempts at the same 
feat, made flights on the first day in 
their monoplanes, but the Wright bi- 
planes showed greater steadiness in the 
gusty air. Glenn Curtiss, being the only 
American representative, did not take 
part in this preliminary contest. The 
international trophy, the Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup, and a cash prize of $5,000 will 
be awarded on August 28 to the contest- 
ant who makes the best time around the 
10 kilometer course. Immense numbers 
of spectators have come to Rheims, and 
all available rooms in the city were en- 
gaged weeks in advance. The Wright 
brothers have brought suit against the 
Aeronautic Society of New York for in- 
fringement of patent on the ground that 
the machine bought by the society from 
Glenn H. Curtis, contains the improve- 
ments which they have invented. 
Walter Wellman made a second attempt 
to reach the North Pole by airship from 
Spitzbergen, but again failed. The diri- 
gible balloon “America,” carrying Mr. 
Wellman and a crew of three, made a 
good start in the morning with a favor- 
able wind, but after it had gone about 
32 miles a leather guide-rope broke, 
dropping a thousand pounds of provi- 
sions and stores. The balloon, released 
from this weight, rose at once a mile 
above the sea and was lost in the clouds. 
The aeronauts decided to return to the 
starting point and tacked back against 
the wind until the steamer “Fram” was 
reached, which undertook to tow them 
back to port. In this process, however, 
the balloon was caught by gusts of wind 
and torn loose from the tow rope, and 
being driven by the wind back over the 
ice, it exploded. The airship was re- 
covered and will be repaired for another 
attempt, 
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Confusion of Property with Privilege: 
the Dartmouth College Case 


BY JESSE F. ORTON, A.M., LL.B. 


[Last week Mr. Orton discussed the Dartmouth College decision from the historical 
standpoint. In this issue he follows with a criticism of the decision from the legal stand- 
point. These articles succeed in logical sequence President Hadley’s admirable article in our 
issue of April 16, 1908, entitled “The Constitutional Position of Property in America,” and 
will be followed from time to time by others on the Fourteenth Amendment and the attitude 
of the bench and bar toward personal and property rights. The whole series is intended to 
present a somewhat complete picture of the present status of democracy in the United 
States. For a further discussion of Mr. Orton’s two articles see our editorial pages in this 


issue.—Ep1tor. ] 


HE doctrine that corporate charters 
T and franchises are contracts and 
not subject to repeal has been in 
some measure evaded in many of the 
States by reservation of the power of re- 
peal or amendment. Yet the statement 
of Mr. Cotton is still true, that the doc- 
trine of the sacredness of charters and 
franchises, growing out of the Dart- 
mouth College case decision, “has woven 
itself into the tissue of our law, as has, 
perhaps, no other paper-made doctrine of 
constitutional law.” 

One of Marshall’s eulogists has said 
that the effect of this decision was “to 
withdraw the obligations of contracts 
from the power of the State Legislatures 
to impair their validity, and to place them 
also beneath the protecting egis of the 
Constitution.” In truth, it did nothing 
of the sort. The protection of ordinary 
contracts from impairment by. the 
States was effectively secured by the 
words of the Constitution. What 
Marshall and his associates did was 
by a forced and unheard-of con- 
struction to include, under the term 
“contracts,” ‘certain acts of legislation 
which ought to be at all times open to 
repeal or amendment. The decision has 
been briefly explained in the previous ar- 
ticle. The royal charter given te Dart- 


mouth College in 1769, providing that’ 


the college should always be governed 
by a self-perpetuating board of twelve 
trustees, was declared to be forever bind- 
ing on the State of New Hampshire. 
Under the clause in the Federal Consti- 
tution forbidding any State to pass laws 
“impairing the obligation of contracts,” 
it was held that the Legislature could not 
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increase the number of trustees to twen- 
ty-one and provide temporarily for the 
appointment of new trustees by the gov- 
crnor and council. 

The chief question in the case was 
thought to be, whether this institution 
was public or private. The highest court 
of New Hampshire had pronounced it 
public. Chief Justice Marshall admitted 
that the purpose of the institution was 
public, that “education is an object of na- 
tional concern” and that “there may be 
an institution founded by government, 
and placed entirely under its immediate 
control, the officers of which would be 
public officers, amenable exclusively to 
government.” His decision was based 
on the conclusion that this institution was 
founded by private parties with private 
funds and that the incorporation did not 
change its character except to make it 
“immortal” and its management more 
convenient. He took no account of the 
principle, declared by one of his succes- 
sors in 1876, that certain institutions or 
enterprises, conducted exclusively with 
private funds but having a purpose “af- 
fected with a public interest,” are proper 
subjects for State regulation and control. 

Among the mistakes of law and fact 
contained. in the reasoning of the court, 
there are two very serious ores which 
relate to the particular facts of this case. 
First, Dartmouth College was in fact 
public in its foundation and endowment 
as well as in its purpose; and, second, 
the college charter contained no such 
contract as the court assumed to find and 
enforce. 

(1) Unfortunately, counsel for the 
State were outgeneraled and did not get 




















all important facts into the record sent to 
Washington. But many additional facts 
were brought to the attention of the Su- 
preme Court in connection with the three 
additional cases begun in the United 
States Circuit Court and certain motions 
made before the Supreme Court in the 
college case proper. Mr. Shirley con- 
cludes that Marshall knew the essential 
facts. This author shcws that the large 
sums of money collected in Great Bricain 
and America by Eleazer Wheelock, 
which Marshall says were paid to the 
corporation “on the faith” of the “con- 
tract” between “the dunors, the trustees 
and the crown,” were never contributed 
or paid to Dartmouth College at all, but 
to Moor’s Indian Charity School. This 
school, founded by Wheelock and al- 
ready endowed by Josiah Moor, altho 
carried on by Wheelock on the same 
grounds as those occupied by the college, 
was kept entirely separate from Dart- 
mouth College in management and finan- 
cial support. It appears almost certain 
that the first endowment of the college 
was the gift of public land presented on 
behalf of New Hampshire by John 
Wentworth, Colonial Governor, soon 
after he issued the charter. Other pub- 
lic donations by the State followed, as 
well as certain private donations. The 
massive structure of conclusions based 
by the court on the alleged “private 
foundation” falls to the ground. 

“The Earl of Dartmouth and the other 
trustees in England,” whom Marshall 
names as probably “the largest contribu- 
tors,” on April 25, 1771, wrote to Dr. 
Wheelock : 


“We shall expect that you keep a regular and 
distinct account of all moneys laid out in erect- 
ing the school, educating Indian youths, and 
equipping and maintaining missionaries agree- 
able to the design of our institution, and that 
you do not blend them with your college, and 
other matters foreign to and separate from our 
undertaking.” 


On November 9, 1770, Dr. Wheelock 
had written to one of these English trus- 
tees: 


“The charter was never designed to convey 
the least power or control of any funds col- 
lected in Europe, nor does it convey any juris- 
diction over the school to the trustees of the 
college. If I resign-my office as presi- 
dent of the college, I yet retain the same rela- 
tion to the school and control of it as ever,” 
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It is supposed that the college was 
named after the Earl of Dartmouth, in- 
stead of after Governor Wentworth, its 
real benefactor, in order to mollify the 
displeasure felt by the noble Earl and his 
co-trustees at Wheelock’s failure to stick 
to the original plan and confine his atten- 
tion to the Indian Charity School, a pure- 
ly missionary enterprise. 

(2) The Chief Justice said: “It can 
require no argument to prove that the 
circumstances of this case constitute a 
contract.” The contract which Marshall 
enforced against the State of New 
Hampshire was a supposed agreement, 
by the English King, that the charter 
should not be repealed or amended in 
essential particulars by any future legis- 
lative act. But the late Chief Justice 
Charles Doe, delivering the opinion of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court in 
1886 in the case of Dow vs. Railroad 
Company, has shown that if George III 
had attempted to make the contract 
which Marshall enforced, he would prob- 
ably have lost his crown and the agree- 
ment would have been plainly illegal and 
void under the English Bill of Rights of 
1689 and the Act of Settlement of 1701. 
James II had been deposed in 1688 for 
making contracts of this sort, that is, for 
assuming to suspend or nullify the legis- 
lative authority of Parliament. While 
the college charter contains suitable lan- 
guage to indicate that the grant, so far 
as the King’ was concerned, was to be 
permanent rather than for a term of 
years and would not be revoked or 
changed by him, it contains no word sug- 
gesting that the King or his agent, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, had any intention of 
promising exemption. from legislative 
authority and control. The English Par- 
liament has always had, and on occasion 
has exercised, the power to repeal and 
amend corporate charters. 

Even tho the Supreme Court erred in 
treating Dartmouth College as a “private 
school,” and in enforcing a so-called con- 
tract which no one ever dreamed of mak- 
ing, the question of chief importance re- 
mains: If a corporation is “private” in 
the sense in which Marshall used the 
term, and if a State Legislature has un- 
equivocally attempted to make its char- 
ter and privileges irrepealable, is such an 
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act a contract protected by the Federal 
Constitution from change by any future 
Legislature ? 

The prohibition against “laws impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts” had its 
origin in the provision of the ‘ordinance 
of 1787” for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, to the effect that 
no law should be made interfering with 
or affecting “private contracts or en- 
gagements” previously formed. The 
proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention indicate that the purpose of mod- 
ifying this language was to restrict 
rather than to enlarge its scope. 

Very important evidence as to the in- 
tended meaning of this provision is 
found in a report made to the Maryland 
Legislature by Luther Martin, a distin- 
guished member of the convention from 
that State. He said he had opposed this 
“contract” clause of the Constitution be- 
cause he thought the States should have 
the power, in times of public calamity or 
distress, to pass laws “totally or partially 
stopping the courts of justice, or author- 
izing the debtor to pay by instalments, 
or by delivering up his property to his 
creditors, at a reasonable and honest val- 
uation.” These were the practices, there- 
tofore common in the States, which the 
clause was designed to prohibit. If 
Luther Martin had known of any claim 
that its scope was wider than private 
contracts and that it would forbid the 
repeal or alteration of numerous legisla- 
tive acts, it is not conceivable that he 
would have neglected to state the fact to 
his State Legislature. It is no more con- 
ceivable that such an intended invasion 
of the rights of the States could have 
crept into the Constitution without the 
strongest opposition. 

That the term “contracts” was de- 
signed to include only agreements be- 


tween private parties, is most probable. | 


If any agreements by States were held to 
be contracts in the constitutional sense, 
none could reasonably be so included ex- 
cept agreements made by the State in its 
private capacity, as when, for example, 
it should borrow money, employ work- 
men or contract for the erection of a 
public building. Acts of legislation, done 
in the public capacity of the State, were 
excluded by reason, sound policy and the 
general understanding of men. 
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lf the power of individuals to organize 
themselves into a corporation is not to be 
considered a special privilege .conferred 
by the State, but is a common right regu- 
lated by general laws, no legislative act 
relating to incorporation can be consid- 
ered a “contract.” It is only with refer- 
ence to special powers, not possessed by 
all citizens in common, that the ‘con- 
tract” claim is made. But if we con- 
clude that the mere right to exist as a 
corporation is a franchise or special priv- 
ilege, and if we admit that sovereign 
States have authority to grant special 
privileges to individuals, such a grant 
must of necessity be only temporary. 

That a special privilege, once granted, 
cannot be withdrawn, is a contradiction 
of the original powers of sovereignty and 
is abhorrent to the intellectual percep- 
tions as well as to moral principle. Ifa 
State is to grant privileges to some, it 
must have the power to do so by with- 
drawing privileges from others. The 
result of any “contract,” therefore, which 
makes a special privilege irrevocable is 
to subtract a portion of sovereignty from 
the State and confer it upon individuals. 
But sovereignty, in its very nature, is 
continuous and indestructible. If a part 
of it may be lost, the whole may be lost 
by successive losses of different parts, a 
result absurd and unthinkable. This 
principle is well stated by Chief Justice 
Doe: “The agents’ authority to make 
law does not enable them to suspend their 
own duty, and bind their principals, by 
agreeing with a third party that law shall 
not be made.” The prohibition in the 
Federal Constitution against “impairing 
the obligation of contracts” was never in- 
tended, could not in logic or reason have 
been intended, to prevent a State from 
preserving its own integrity, from retain- 
ing the power to legislate as fully and 
completely next year as it can legislate 
this year, from withdrawing any special 
privilege which it has granted. 

If the mere right to be a corporation is 
a special privilege which a present Legis- 
lature cannot guarantee against repeal or 
change by a future Legislature, much 
more is this true of those immensely val- 
uable privileges, so often granted in cor 
porate charters or elsewhere, by. which 
the most important powers of sovereign- 
ty are claimed to have been “‘contracted”’ 
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away to private parties. These powers 
vary from the most trifling up to some 
of the very highest and most essential, 
among which are the power of maintain- 
ing the existence of the Government by 
taxation and the power of protecting 
citizens from the extortions of monopoly. 

The chief precedents for the decision 
in the Dartmouth College case were two 
cases in which Marshall had delivered 
the opinion of the court. In one of them, 
Fletcher vs. Peck (1810), the court ex- 
tended the “contract” clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution to prevent an act of 
alleged confiscation by the Legislature of 
Virginia. There are few lawyers who 
will not admit that this was a judicial 
amendment of the Constitution by means 
of a clever legal fiction. This case is 
generally regarded as having been col- 
lusive, a mere sham battle in which both 
parties desired to obtain the same de- 
cision. The evidences of collusion were 
so plain, upon the face of the record, 
that they were remarked by Justice 
Johnson in his opinion. In New Jersey 


vs. Wilson (1812) Marshall had held that 
the State of New Jersey had contracted 
away forever the right to tax certain pri- 


vate lands and that this “contract” was 
protected by the United States Consti- 
tution. This case also is open to grave 
suspicion of collusion, and practically no 
lawyer now defends the decision on any 
ground. 

The principle assumed to have been 
established in the Dartmouth College case 
has been refuted and repudiated many 
times by the Federal Supreme Court. 
The case still has the force of law within 
a narrowed scope, and it is often referred 
to in terms of great politeness, But 
when the court musters up the courage 
to overrule it, few arguments will be 
needed in addition to its own opinions. 
Certain of the State Supreme Courts, 
notably that of Ohio, long and persis- 
tently stood out against a recognition of 
the doctrine of this case. 

Before Marshall's death in 1835 he 
and Story were sharply overruled by a 
majority of the court in Ogden vs. Saun- 
ders, in which it was decided that the 
prohibition against laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts does not apply to 
contracts made subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the law in question. Mr. Cot- 
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ton, referring to Marshall’s dissenting 
opinion in this case, says “it is hard to 
see that it is anything more than in- 
genious and fantastic.” 

In the Charles River Bridge case 
(1837) the court, under the leadership 
of Chief Justice Taney, decided that tho 
legislative “contracts” may be protected 
by the Constitution, such alleged con- 
tracts must be construed according to a 
rule directly opposite to the rule applica- 
ble to private contracts; in other words, 
grants of privileges by the State are to 
be construed strongly in favor of the 
granting party, while private grants are 
construed strongly in favor of the 
grantee. This doctrine, that nothing can 
be taken from the State unless it is ex- 
pressly granted, led the court to hold that 
no exclusive franchise had been granted 
to the bridge company. Justice Story 
dissented earnestly, and logically, if the 
doctrine of the college case was sound. 

In West River Bridge Company vs. Dix 
(1848) it was settled that a State may, 
by the power of eminent domain, take 
back any property or privileges which it 
has bargained away in a corporate char- 
ter or otherwise, making compensation 
for the value of what it takes. This doc- 
trine is directly inconsistent with the 
college case decision, as Justice McLean 
forcibly pointed out in his opinion in the 
Charles River Bridge case. A violation 
of contract does not become less a viola- 
tion by reason of the fact that the pro- 
testing privilege-holder is given money 
on being deprived of what he contracted 
for. 

In the “Granger cases” (1876) it was 
decided that tho a railway corporation is 
authorized by its charter to make “rea- 
sonable charges,” the State may by law 
say what charges are reasonable; and 
that when property, corporate or other- 
wise, is devoted to a use which affects 
“the community at large,” such as trans- 
portation or storing grain, the conduct of 
the enterprise and the charges to be paid 
by the public are matters for legislative 
regulation. The sacredness of corporate 
charters was quietly ignored. By reject- 
ing the logic of the Dartmouth College 
decision, Chief Justice Waite made it 
possible to control public utility monopo- 
lies, such as transportation, telegraphs, 
telephones, electric and gas lighting, etc., 
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in cases where the charter does not defi- 
nitely fix the rates that may be charged. 

in repeated decisions the Supreme 
Court has held that the “‘police power”’ 
of the State is held in trust by the Legis- 
lature and cannot be contracted away, 
even by the most solemn and formal 
agreement ever put in a corporate char- 
ter. The police power “extends to the 
protection of the lives, health and prop- 
erty of the citizens, and to the preserva- 
tion of good order and the public morals.” 
Under this doctrine, the Legislature may 
prohibit lotteries, the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, the carrying on of noxious 
trades in populous centers, etc., in spite 
of charters which expressly authorize the 
doing of the things prohibited. Yet Jus- 
tice Strong spoke truly when, in his dis- 
senting opinion in the case of the North- 
western Fertilizing Company, he said: 
“The police power of the State is no 
more sacred than its taxing power.” He 
might safely have said “than any other 
legislative power.” The majority of the 


court overruled the Dartmouth College 

case in principle, tho not in name. 
Marshall’s doctrine that the taxing 

power can be bartered away by special 


contracts of private parties. with the 
Legislature, has not escaped violent as- 
sault in the Supreme Court, tho its undo- 
ing has been thus far delayed by the fact 
that it rests on a definite precedent which 
cannot be dodged, but must be followed 
or overruled. In State Bank of Ohio vs. 
Knoop (1853) Justice Catron, dissenting, 
said: “The sovereign political power 1s 
not the subject of contract so as to be 
vested in an irrepealable charter of in- 
corporation, and taken away from, and 
placed beyond the reach of, future Legis- 
latures. * * * The taxing power is 
a political power of the highest class, and 
each succeeding Legislature having vest- 
ed in it, unimpaired, all the political pow- 
ers previous Legislatures had, is author- 
ized to impose taxes on all property in 
the State that its Constitution does not 
exempt.” In Washington University vs. 
Rouse (1869) Chief Justice Chase and 
Justices Miller and Field, dissenting, 
said, thru Justice Miller, that to hold that 
a Legislature “can, by contract, deprive 
the State forever of the power of taxa- 
tion, is to hold that they can destroy the 
Government which they are appointed to 
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serve.” In the words of Justice Miller, 
the doctrine of irrepealable tax exemp- 
tions “must finally be abandoned,” but no 
more certainly than the entire doctrine 
of irrepealable special privileges to in- 
dividuals or corporations must be aban- 
doned. 

In the Chicago Lake Front .case 
(1892) it appeared that in 1869 the Leg- 
islature granted to the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company a tract of more than 
one thousand acres under Lake Michi- 
gan, the principal part of Chicago’s har- 
bor, extending a mile into the lake. The 
grant having been repealed in 1873, this 
suit was brought to see if the repealing 
law was void, as “impairing the obliga- 
tion” of the original grant. It was de- 
cided, four against three, that the re- 
pealing law was valid on the ground that 
the Legislature held the title to sub- 
merged land under navigable waters in 
trust for the people and could not alien- 
ate it except in such small parcels, or in 
such reasonable and limited ways, as 
might serve the public purposes of navi- 
gation, commerce, etc. Justice Field, 
giving the opinion of the court, said: 
“The power to resume the trust when- 
ever the State judges best, is, we think, 
incontrovertible. The position advanced 
by the railroad company * * * would 
place every harbor in the country at the 
mercy of a majority of the Legislature 
of the State.” True as this is, it is no 
less true that the Legislature holds in 
trust for the people other public property 
and privileges, and that the Dartmouth 
College decision, in utter disregard of 
this principle, has placed, for example, 
the streets of every city at the mercy of 
a majority of the State Legislature or of 
the municipal body to which legislative 
power has been delegated. 

By acts passed in 1856 and 1865, the 
Minnesota Legislature incorporated a 
railroad which later became the Great 
Northern, and gave it almost unlimited 
authority to consolidate with other rail- 
roads: but it was provided that the char- 
ter could be amended “in any manner not 
destroying or impairing vested rights.” 
In 1874 a law was passed prohibiting the 
consolidation of parallel and competing 
railroads. In 1895 the Federal Circuit 
Court in’ Minnesota was called on to de- 
cide whether the act of 1874 impaired 
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the contract contained in the charter, the 
Great Northern having attempted, after 
1874, a consolidation with the Northern 
Pacific. It was claimed that the right to 
consolidate did not become “vested” until 
it was exercised, and therefore the act 
did not ‘“‘destroy or impair” any “‘vested 
right.” The circuit judge held that 
“there is no distinction, in reason or in 
the authorities, between the right to a 
franchise that has been and the right to 
one that has not been used,” unless there 
has been a forfeiture for non-user; and 
that “the franchise to consolidate with 
another railroad corporation was a vested 
right of this defendant from the time of 
the acceptance of its grant.” 

The circuit judge was right—if there 
is any virtue in the Dartmouth College 
decision. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States, only two dissenting, de- 
cided that he was wrong, that the right 
to consolidate did not become “vested” 
until used. That they did not do the 
logical thing and overrule the college 
case decision is to be regretted; but that 
they refused to apply it, even tho using 
a distinction that does not distinguish, 
is cause for satisfaction and hope. Jus- 
tice Brown, giving the opinion of the 
court, said: ‘We think it was compe- 
tent for the Legislature, out of due re 
gard for the public welfare, to declare 
that its charter should not be used for 
the purpose of stifling competition and 
building up monopolies. In short, we 
cannot recognize a vested right to do a 
manifest wrong.” These are brave and 
just words. When courageously and con- 
sistently applied to the whole field of 
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BY KETA B. PARKER 


Tue barrier falls, 

And in between our rushing hearts 
No guard is set, and yet 

’Tis only when I dream of thee 
That thou art mine. 
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constitutional law, they will destroy the 
last vestige of the doctrine resting on the 
Dartmouth College decision and will re- 
store to the people of the States that 
complete and continuous control of legis- 
lation which the Constitution gave them. 
In his dissenting opinion in the Charles 
River Bridge case, Justice Story ex- 
prest the opinion that an exclusive 
franchise to build and maintain a bridge 
across a river between two cities, did not 
constitute “a monopoly.” His definition 
of monopoly was, “An exclusive right 
granted to a few, of something which 
was before of common right,” such as, 
for example, an exclusive right to navi- 
gate a river. Because special legislative 
authority was necessary for individuals 
who would build a bridge, an exclusive 
franchise to build one would not deprive 
any citizen of an already existing right. 
By the same test, an exclusive franchise 
to run a street railway or lay gas pipes 
or string electric wires, would not estab- 
lish a monopoly. From judges so utter- 
ly incapable of economic reasoning or of 
taking a long look ahead, we should not 
expect very good law on economic sub- 
jects. We should not judge them too 
harshly, for they were trained and lived 
in a different age. But that we should 
allow their mistakes of fact, their legal 
misconceptions, their economic obtuse- 
ness, their partisan passions and preju- 
dices, to reach down thru the decades 
and make law for us in regard to some 
of our most vital interests—this is hard 
to explain on the theory that we are an 
intelligent, self-governing people. 


New Yorx City. 


For when I wake, 
There high as heaven a flaming sword 
In angel hand doth stand 
To bar our path by stern decree, 
Mandate divine. 
Curcaco, Ix. 
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Highway Economics 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor or “THe Country’ Home,” “OrcHarp anp Fruit Garpen,” Etc. 


sider how much land in the 
A United States is given to streets, 
and how very little value we get from 
most of it? If so, go farther and esti- 
mate how much might be got from our 
highways, without making them in the 
least less useful for driving and hauling. 
They cost us large sums for repair— 
which, by the way, is a misnomer, for 
you cannot mend what has never yet 
been made. If properly made, the 
street might become at once a source of 
income in all ordinary cases, sufficient 
to cover the expense of construction; 
and in time this could become a hand- 
some fee to cover general taxation. We 
have given away the use of our streets, 
as if valueless. There is no reason why 
franchises to private corporations should 
not be let or sold on a _ coodpera- 
tive plan. American life has too 
much of this wastefulness. Our 
churches and even’ our schools are a 
dead cost to us, quite unnecessarily, 
as I will try to show hereafter. But con- 
fining our attention to highways, we find 
millions of acres, generally of fertile 
land, only a narrow strip needed for 
driveways, and the rest turned over to 
wild nature. We thus eliminate from 
cultivation and generally give over to 
weeds a huge slice of our common heri- 
tage. This use of territory, or rather 
its misuse, is often a menace to adjacent 
farm ‘property, from the breeding of 
weed seeds. The most rigid laws fail to 
protect us in this regard, except in thickly 
settled neighborhoods. It is a fact that 
many of our new pests spread themselves 
around the country by following up the 
roadways. In this way, and by railroads, 
the dandelion traveled hundreds of miles 
thru the wilds of Michigan. 

Bear in mind that until the stock laws, 
that were enacted for the most part along 
between 1860 and 1875, our highways 
were a vast pasturage, and for a pioneer- 
ing and primitive society served a public 
need. This was altered suddenly; to the 
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| AS it ever occurred to you to con- 


advantage of the owners of cattle no 
doubt, for it led to a new method of fod- 
dering immensely more economic and 
convenient. The country boy could also 
be put to better use than hunting his cows 
every night over a long-strung pasturage 
of miles. We learned that such feeding 
and such methods were enormously 
wasteful and that we could keep the fam- 
ily cow in much better condition on the 
intensive plan from a single acre. The 
milk flow was doubled by the soiling 
method, that is, feeding cut food. The 
ten-acre farm from that day grew to be 
more valuable than the hundred-acre, for 
one acre of sowed corn gave us as much 
food as thirty acres of pasturage. Then 
came the silo and irrigation, and intensive 
farming won the day . 

But the street, what of that? Simply 
nothing. We saved building one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars worth of 
fences in New York State, one hundred 
millions in Illinois, ninety millions in 
Missouri, and so it was everywhere that 
we had the stock laws; and that at first 
was all that came of it. Our streets were 
left as so much land let go to the wild, 
and that is true of our streets to the pres- 
ent day. The grass grows freely, and 
generally the weeds grow with it. Curi- 
ously even this grass is seldom utilized, 
and there are thousands of acres of after- 
math every October left uncut in the 
townships where hay is most needed. 
Occasionally a farmer’s cow is staked out 
to eat the roadside grass in patches, and 
foul the drives. On the whole the streets 
have simply been relegated to the charge 
of nature. 

The uses to which our streets could be 
put are numerous, and in the first place 
the tree planting might be made more 
judicious, and important to the people. 
Shade is by no means all that we can 
secure. Planted wisely, trees might be 
thinned, giving an immense amount of 
posts and firewood. In fact, the streets 
might be supplementary to a decent for- 
estry system. If in charge of a com- 
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mission, as they should be, the trees 
might be so planted as to serve as wind- 
breaks, greatly modifying the climate. 
This is gradually getting to be_ bet- 
ter understood by our farmers. A 
good windbreak not only heads off 
damaging winds, but prevents the rapid 
drying of our fields and gardens. A 


diagonally, and allowing sufficient space 
for development, the avenue would soon 
present the appearance of a grove. This 
sort of planting requires wide streets; 
wider than most of our country roads are 
at present laid out—probably wider than 
is advisable. 

The character of the trees planted in 
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clean sweep for dry air, driven across 
your land for half a day, is frequently 
more than a counterbalance for a fine 
shower. It drinks up the moisture and 
sweeps it off to be reabsorbed in clouds. 
If our streets are properly planted with 
stout trees, making barricades, without 
breaches, the wind force is so lessened as 
to be very helpful to the bordering fields 
and orchards. If double rows of trees 
are used it must be with caution, for if 
planted too closely, the interlacing limbs 
in time create an accumulation of dead 
and brittle branches; however, double 
rows are especially useful as windbreaks, 
while serving better for shade. Planted 


our streets should also be considered 
from an economic standpoint. The ma- 
ple, which is so commonly used, needs the 
care of a very skilful horticulturist, but 
the linden is a big-hearted affair, with 
huge leaves, and a habit of healing up its 
own wounds. Now let your imagination 
play a little to consider what would be 
the result of planting several millions of 
lindens for bee food. Our streets would 
immediately become honey-producing, to 
a degree almost beyond conception. 
There is not one other tree to rival it. 
When in blossom the honey-makers 
swarm to it, and will work all night if 
there be moonlight. It would pay any 
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township to plant these basswoods, pure- 
ly to add to the weaith of their bee yards. 
Among other bee trees one of the best is 
the gleditschia, sometimes called honey 
locust. It blossoms just before the lin- 
den, and its flowers are not so showy, 
but bees take to it and almost cover it 
during the season of expanded flowers. 
There is a thornless sort, which should 
of course be selected for tree planting, 
the thorny variety being postively dan- 
gerous both to cattle and men. 

I do not, however, see why the sugar 
maple may not also become a source of 
income if largely planted in our streets. 
Its decay will not be hastened seriously 
by tapping it for sugar, and from fifty 
trees one may easily lay in his full sup- 
ply of sugar for the year. The real dan- 
ger to the sugar maple as a street tree 
comes from planting too close together 
and later sawing off large limbs. The 
bark will not endure the hot sunshine, 
opens cracks, and there the insects begin 
their boring and eating. It is a naturally 
healthy tree if not mutilated with the 
saw. Careless tapping would of course 
injure the tree, but done conservatively 
the trees would last one hundred and fifty 
years. This would add enormously to the 
saccharine products of.the United States. 
For two centuries the bulk of sugar used 
by our people was home-made from the 
maple “bush.” 

Then we have a fine group of nut trees 
which might add to the productive power 
of the streets. Purely for shade there 
are few trees to equal the chestnut, 
walnut, and hickory. The market for 
nuts is constantly increasing and likely 
to continue to absorb everything that can 
be grown. The trees named are long- 
lived and enduring; with irregular con- 
tour, but coming under the general lines 
of round-headed trees. I like the chest- 
nut peculiarly because, with all its great- 
ness, it does not require rich soil. It 
thrives over rocks, where its roots have 
to find crevices for themselves. In France 
it is said to begin to grow where corn 
stops. But what a tree it is in its com- 
pletest development ; taking one hundred 
years to reach its fullness, and lasting 
three hundred more—always beautiful, 
granting splendid shade, and a great nut- 
bearer almost from the start! The finest 


in America are now found in the Caro- 
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linas, but Connecticut mountains were 
once clothed with them. Some of the 
New England trees are eighty feet high 
pe nine in diameter—their shade is per- 
ect. 

The butternut is rather open in its 
growth, but its yield of delicious nuts is 
wonderfully generous. Like the black 
walnut it is not cordial to some other 
forms of vegetation. But grass will 
grow under it, so that, while not a very 
good lawn tree or field tree, where you 
wish to cultivate corn or potatoes, it is a 
good street tree. The black walnut is 
magnificent in growth, and like the but- 
ternut it is not always a good neighbor, 
but I know of no reason why it should 
not be used freely in our streets. How- 
ever, the hickory is so much better in its 
nut product that I would choose it by all 
odds. Always beautiful, and more so 
with age, its nuts are the delight of old 
and young. The limbs are tough and the 
shade is perfect. Better yet is the fact 
that it sheds its foliage like the butternut 
early in the fall and puts it out late in 
the spring. This is sometimes reckoned 
a defect, but it is a very positive advan- 
tage, for along our sidewalks and drive- 
ways we need shade only in the hot 
months—the rest of the time the more 
sunshine the better. 

The pecan is a subform of the walnut, 
and in the Southern States is sometimes 
found by the roadside. There are thou- 
sands of miles of highway, from the 
Ohio to the Gulf, that might be made 
enormously profitable by using the pecan 
as a street tree. Not only is the nut al- 
ways salable, but it is growing in impor- 
tance. I do not think of this phase of 
economy without at the same time vision- 
ing the joy that would be added to child- 
hood. 

I consider furnishing bird food an- 
other desirable aim in street tree plant- 
ing. The wild cherries are very orna- 
mental, very tough wooded, giving good 
shade, and they are clean trees. I always 
keep a few of them growing along my 
fence lines, not only for the beauty of 
the blossoms, but because birds of pas 
sage drop down all thru the autumn 
months to take a dinner on their way 
southward. I think these trees are the 
main reliance of the robins during their 
migration. The mulberry furnishes as- 






























tonishing quantities of a rich berry that 
everything likes from fowls to human 
folk. In the Southern States there are 
varieties with fruit two inches long and 
half an inch in diameter. It is a splen- 
did tree for shade and I cannot under- 
stand why the fruit so seldom gets into 
market. Perhaps the mulberry would be 
debarred from street planting from its 
superabundance of fruit that stains what- 
ever it touches. Better would be our na- 
tive persimmon, not only in the Southern 
States but as far north as Central New 
York. At least, I have a tree that was 
planted forty years ago and it has never 
failed to give me a crop. The tree is 
handsome in growth, altho the wood is 
somewhat brittle. In the Southern States, 
at least the lower South, it would be 
preferable to graft in the Japanese sorts. 

Planting fruit trees in the street must 
of course be undertaken with discretion. 
There are varieties of apples that droop 
too much in their growth, and there are 
varieties of pears that are erect as a 
Lombardy poplar. The Baldwin apple is 
well adapted to street use, provided the 
trees are set at a good distance apart and 
are properly trimmed at the outset. The 
fruit is hard and tasteless until some time 
after being picked in October. On the 
contrary the McIntosh and Hubbardston 
and Northern Spy might run some risks 
in the presence of boys. But the Swaar 
and Rhode Island Greening and Wag- 
ener and Black Ben would defy the crav- 
ing of passing tramps. A row of such 
trees could be grown in the street as 
readily as in the orchard, with a probable 
loss of very little fruit. If you are more 
generously inclined, and would make the 
pedestrian happy, set a row of Graven- 
stein and Fameuse. These apples, ripen- 
ing earlier and dropping freely, would be 
appreciated. As a rule, however, those 
sorts should be selected which ripen only 
in midwinter, which have tough wood 
and stout up-reaching branches. The 
Spitzenberg would sprawl its limbs over 
the pedestrian and become a nuisance. 
However, I do not see why we may not 
have apple avenues, cherry avenues, and 
pear avenues near our towns. 

I was driving along a quite rural high- 
way recently and found that the farmers 
for more than half a mile had adopted 
the habit of plowing and planting down 
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to the ditch side. Potatoes and corn were 
growing almost in reach of the horse. 
The land was fertile and the crop was 
promising finely. I asked one farmer, 
who was hoeing, if any one objected. 
“Not at all,” he said. “Why should 
they? We keep out weeds, and we keep 
the ditches in good condition, as well as 
all manure off the roadbed. We rake it 
up and use it on our potatoes. You can- 
not find a prettier road anywhere about, 
except it be right near town, where they 
have money and men to work it. Out 
here if we didn’t cultivate it, it would be 
a bumbly bit of weeds and wet holes, and 
the ditches would be just furrows plowed 
out once a year, and the road wouldn't 
be near as dry and good.” The man was 
right ; the manure went to the crops, and 
there would be several hundred bushels 
of tubers and a large amount of corn to 
add to the food product of the people. 
That this sort of culture could be carried 
on everywhere is not to be argued, but 
it can be in the remote districts, and it 
ought to be under the direction of road 
commissioners. Our highway commis- 
sioners, as at present appointed, are 
hardly prepared to take charge of the 
whole road problem. There can, how- 
ever, as a rule, be found two or three 
men in a township to whom this whole 
subject of tree planting and general care 
of the roadway could be safely left. Se- 
lected by the people, entirely out of party 
lines, they might be left in permanent 
control. 

Nearer towns it is not rare to find 
lawns that are planted, by individual en- 
terprise, down or out to the ditches that 
border the drives. This might be a uni- 
versal custom in well settled districts. If 
done judiciously it makes an unbroken 
landscape of cleanliness and _ beauty. 
There are few places where there can be 
any objection to this sort of planting, 
and none anywhere if the roadway be 
thoroly made to begin with. Flowers 
and shrubs in the street, with occasion- 
ally an erect growing evergreen, do not 
disturb the purpose or the use of. the 
street. The dirty plan of plowing the 
roadsides and scraping the soil into a 
ridge to drive on, would of course be in- 
terrupted ; only that is no longer consid- 
ered, or it ought no longer to be con- 
sidered, road-making. 
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The terms good roads and road im- 
provement need enlargement. They 
should mean not only better driveways 
and motor ways, but streets economic- 
ally and esthetically constructed. At 
present our highways constitute alto- 
gether a vast stretch of desert, with here 
and there an oasis. They should consti- 
tute a continuous garden, into which our 
homes and farms fit and are unified. 
From this vast national garden should 
come a proportionate revenue for the 
people. Franchises to use our streets 
should be codperative; yielding a tax- 
abolishing revenue. There are scores of 
towns that ought now to be without an 
annual tax list; it should be paid on a 
sound business principle by the rental of 
public property. It is a blundering sys- 
tem that allows a few temporary officials 
permanently to dispose of our public 
wealth. Possibly in turn, a franchise 
that does not pay the corporators should 
be shared in its losses by the public. The 
market question is of course most impor- 
tant, but our American households should 
invariably include features that give de- 
light to the young, and enter into educa- 
tion. Fruit and nut trees have an intel- 
lectual stimulus and a good deal of moral 
salvation ; so also do beautiful lawns and 
well constructed highways. I would line 
the streets with such things as lift up the 
eyes of the boys and girls, and bring 
them into keen and constant association 
with the squirrels and the birds—even 
if it involve a measure of rivalry in the 
chestnut trees. 

The dust problem is the one that still 
remains to be considered; and that this 
is an economic part of the question we 
shall all agree. Sprinkling with carts is 
costly and continuous, and is conceivable 
only on short stretches, near by or in 
villages. During the present summer. I 
have driven thru and in clouds of dust 
that could not be seen out of for many 
miles. The lawns and fields and gardens 
on either side, for many rods, were gray 
with road deposit. The damage to crops 
was less than to health, but both were 
serious Pleasure driving was impossi- 
ble; autos were steadily in a cloud, and 
were not a little accountable for its densi- 
ty. There was no let-up of any sort 
except where oil had been applied to the 
road surface by a country golf club. In- 
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quiring, I found the cost of this applica- 
tion to be gaged by the width of the 
drive, and that a single application to 
an ordinary road of fifteen to eighteen 
feet in breadth would be from fifty dol- 
lars per mile to one hundred and fifty. 
I am, however, not concerned with road- 
making in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but only with the economy of dust sup- 
pression in order to ennoble the whole 
highway. 

The use of streets in conjunction with 
our streams is a topic by itself. Wasted 
water-power could be brought to the 
highway very often to establish electric 
plants for doing a great deal of farm la- 
bor, besides lighting houses and barns. 
The Country Life Commission, in its 
final report, lays large emphasis on the 
farmer’s right to use water-courses. 
These should not be sold, nor should they 
be granted to corporations without a full 
partnership of the people. It is equally 
uneconomical to drain all of these into 
the highway to be dashed, without ren- 
dering any service to the people, into the 
larger streams in the valleys. Every 
brook will some day be wanted, and it 
will be looked upon to be as important 
property as the soil itself. I do not doubt 
but that the highway will ultimately be 
notable for its electric plants ; from which 
power will be distributed codperatively 
thruout the neighborhoods. Drinking 
fountains should be established at least 
for every mile of highways, and if pos- 
sible at four corners. Bird boxes should 
be plentiful for the bluebirds, wrens, 
robins, and other insect eaters. Our bird 
alliance must go a great deal farther than 
it yet has gone, purely from an economic 
standpoint. 

Now sum up your proposition and you 
find in the single State of New York 
seventy-four thousand miles of highway, 
with about six acres to the mile. This 
gives in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand acres of 
roadway. The rest of the States can only 
be estimated, some having more; but 
most of them léss acreage than New 
York. To multiply by thirty will, how- 
ever, not put us much astray; giving for 
the whole United States fifteen millions 
of acres of roadway at a very low esti- 
mate. Twenty-five thousand miles makes 
the belt about the globe; so we have in 



























the highways of New York State alone 
three world girdles, and for the whole 
United States one hundred such equator- 
ial lengths of strung-out acres. One- 
third only of this vast property is needed 
for travel and haulage, and we have to 
leave all the rest of it for future reclama- 
tion by the people. 

Let us at least begin to look upon our 
streets as property, and not as a no- 
man’s-land, a waste place for refuse, a 
mere convenience when we travel or haul. 
Adopt your roads, beautify them, culti- 
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vate them and make them pay. Do this 
individually until it can be done collec- 
tively. Road economics is a subject that 
cannot be much longer put off. Our 
enormously growing population will need 
that every foot of soil be made to do its 
best. We certainly cannot spare over 
fifteen millions of acres from all partici- 
pation in American production. I am 
not stating this problem too strongly ; 
for there is more money in our roads 
than in our mines, and to get at it will 
not be as difficult a task. 

Curnton, N. Y. - 


Why the Shah Abdicated 


BY OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


sometimes oftener, Persia has 

awakened from her apathy, 
caught up in a way with the procession 
of nations, and then, wrapping her robes 
about her, has gone again to sleep. 
While it is only at these waking cycles 
that. the busy world remembers that the 
land of Cyrus and Darius is a political 
entity, yet I doubt if there is a country 
so small, so sparsely populated as Iran, 
that has had a more marked influence 
upon the world’s history. Even China 
can hardly claim to be older, and no 
country so well known has at the same 
time been so isolated. 

We are just now passing thru one of 
these waking periods in Persia, and if 
we were to count time by events, the last 
three years would be longer than the cen- 
tury that preceeded them. History has 
been made so fast that neither England 
nor Russia has been able quite to keep 
up with it. Every day brings some sur- 
prise, some unexpected change, even to 
these ‘two Powers which are the only 
ones now in a position to forecast the 
future. 

Three years ago we had a government 
that was an absolute monarchy and, with 
the exception of a small circle about the 
Court of the worst sort, the people had 
no voice in affairs. Within three years 
Muzaffar-ed-Din, remarkable alone for 
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his reckless prodigality, has died, and his 
son, Mohamet Ali, after less than two 
and a half years, has been forced to ab- 
dicate. 

There have been periods in the history 
of the Persian Court when it had a touch 
of romance and grandeur about it, but 
that distinction can hardly be claimed for 
it now. True, some of the trophies of 
the great warrior, Nadir Shah, gathered 
in India, still remain in the palace to 
remind us of days when Persia had a 
place among nations of which she was 
not ashamed; but these trophies now re- 
main only because the grafters that have 
made up the Court since the death of 
Nasr-ed-Din, in 1896, have been unable 
tu pawn or sell them. 

The last three years will be known in 
Persian history as the reign of terror. 
The struggle has been between the old 
and the new Persia, the so-called Royal- 
ists and the Nationalists, and the result 
has been that in nearly every province 
there has prevailed semi-anarchy. For 
quite a year Tabriz was besieged by the 
Royalists, the place holding out under 
the nomadic warrior, Satar Khan. It 
was only quite recently that the Russians 
stopped the fight by sending their troops 
there. Little by little the revolution 
spread until the Shah’s authority extend- 
ed but little outside the walls of Teheran. 
He had been able to hold the capital only 
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by the aid of the cossack brigade since 
the coup d’état of June 22, 1908. The 
commander of this brigade, Colonel Li- 
akhoff, a Russian, was the real governor 
of the city. It was pretty well recog- 
nized on both sides that as long as the 
capital remained: in the hands of Mo- 
hamet Ali, he still held the key to the 
situation. Since the bombardment of the 
National Assembly, at the date above 
mentioned, the city had remained quiet. 
Indeed it was too quiet, for much of the 
time business was suspended, money be- 
came very scarce and the poorer classes 
were without work. To dissipate the 
gloom, the grafters at Court, chief 
among them being Amir Baharadur 
Jang, Minister of War, gave brilliant and 
expensive dinners to the diplomatic corps 
and high Persians. One only has to hear 
some of these governmental representa- 
tives talk to understand that not a little 
dust was thrown in their eyes by these 
wily Orientals. Many of them only 
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THE SAPADAR, 
Now Minister of War, leader of Nationalist forces 
Sat took Teheran and deposed Mohamet Ali 
Shah. 
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laughed when the possibility of the revo- 
lutionists entering Teheran was men- 
tioned. The London Times, reflecting 
this view in its issue of July 9, just four 
days before the city was taken, said: 

“Our special correspondent in Teheran 
thinks it hardly credible that, in view of the 
intimation of the dispatch of Russian troops, 
the advance of the Bakhtiari will be persisted 
in. The courage of the revolutionaries has 
considerably cooled, and many of them recog- 
nize that their game is up.” 

Even the Shah had been led to think 
by those about him up to the very last 
that he would be saved, “tho as by fire,” 
when the Russian troops arrived from 
Baku. But before these troops could ar- 














THE GREAT NATIONALIST PREACHER AND 
ORATOR, HADJI MUTAKALIMIN. 
Strangled by the Shah’s orders, June 23, 1908. 


rive the revolutionists had made their at- 
tack and had won the day. 

Certain unnecessary cruelties had been 
inflicted upon the Nationalists at the first 
battle when the Assembly was broken up 
that the people had sworn to avenge. 
Chief among them was the strangling of 
Hadji Mutakalimin, the noted orator and 
Mohammedan preacher. Another case 
even more distressing had been that of 
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the editor of the Assembly newspaper. 
who was likewise strangled by order of 
Mohamet Ali, then Shah. Men like 
Slamon Khan were kept chained in filthy 
places until their bodies were full of 
sores and abscesses. In this special case 
Slamon Khan was thus confined from 
June until late in December. Others 
with larger purses bought their .freedom 














MIRZA JAHANGIR KHAW, 


Editor of Sur-i-Israfil, strangled June 23, 1908, by 
order of Mohamet Ali Shah. The Sur-i-Israfil 
was the leading political journal of Teheran 


at an earlier period. A score of the best 
men fled to Europe, while others joined 
the revolutionists in the provinces to 
await the day when they should have an 
opportunity to avenge the wrongs that 
had been inflicted upon them because of 
their political views. But back of it all 
was even a deeper feeling that the con- 
stitution must be restored by its friends 
and not by its enemies. 

The sending of Russian troops to 
Tabriz seems to have hastened matters, 
for out of the anarchy and chaotic con- 
ditions that had appeared all over the 
country arose two armies. The one from 
the south had been organized from the 
Pakhtiari hill tribes, while the one from 
the north was under the command of the 
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SATAR KHAN, 
The nomadic Turk who defended Tabriz for a year 
against the Shah’s forces. 


Sapadar, a man with a wonderfully clear 
head. He had come to Teheran as a 
young man, without a penny, from the 
despised province of Mazenderan, and 
within a few years accumulated a vast 


fortune. He has been a member of the 
Shah’s cabinet at different times, as well 
as holding other responsible positions. 
As these two armies approached Teher- 
an, those who knew the situation ap- 
preciated their strength.. The .command- 
er of the Bakhtiari troops was met at 
Kum, one hundred miles south of here, 
by the English and Russian Consuls, and 
told that their coming to Teheran “would 
not be pleasing to the Powers.” The 
only answer this brought from him. was 
a more rapid advance of his troops. The 
Bakhtiari horsemen are famous in .Per- 
sia, and they are noted as fighters. This 
time it was not to be a slaughter of un- 
armed, defenseless men shut up in the 
Assembly building. The Cossacks fought 
bravely, but they had men worthy of their 
steel. 

The 4th of July was ushered in at 
Teheran by the roar of cannon and the 
clash of musketry. The Cossacks were 
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being driven from thcir position at the 
Karaj River, sixteen miles west of the 
city, where the two armies had united. 
After nine days’ skirmishing, covering a 
distance of fifteen miles on either side of 
the Enzeli-Teheran post-road, the Cos- 
sacks were driven back to their barracks 
in the town. On the thirteenth day of 
July the Nationalists, under the com- 
mand of the Sapadar, attacked the city, 


the wall and gates of which were defend- 


ed by the Shah’s troops. 

It was quite seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing when the attacking army reached the 
city gate. They were all mounted, dust- 
covered, and had every indication of hav- 
ing spent the night in the saddle. The 
guard at the gate was swept away, before 
they realized what had happened, while 
the invaders pushed steadily forward. 
When they were well within the wall 
they separated, showing that they were 
well organized. Certain divisions of the 
army had been given special quarters of 
the city to attack. The larger part, how- 
ever, pushed on to the Assembly Hall, 
from which the Nationalists had been 
driven in June, 1908. There was much 
shooting, as I can testify, for I happened 
to be caught in the street; the bullets 
seemed to be falling like hail. The city 
was soon in the hands of the National- 
ists, except the Cossack barracks and the 
Dochin-Tapeh gate. At the barracks 
were a thousand Cossacks, while the 
Shah’s army outside the city was sup- 
posed to number five thousand. The in- 
vading army was smaller, the exact num- 
ber not being stated. Firing continued 
for seventy-two hours, the Nationalists 
with rifles behind walls, while the Shah’s 
forces bombarded the town from the 
neighboring hills and the Castle-Kajar. 
The Cossacks freely used their heavy 
guns from their barracks in the center of 
the city. The city being built of mud and 
sun-dried brick, the heavy guns could do 
little damage. When a building was 
struck the ball simply tore out a hole in 
the wall, otherwise no harm being done. 
The sharpshooters from behind the walls 
did the greatest damage to life. No one 
will ever know how many were injured 
and killed, but the number cannot be over 
five hundred; some make it more, but 
others think it less. After every other 
place in town was captured the Cossacks, 
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under Colonel Liakhoff, surrendered. 
There were no cruelties inflicted, such as 
were witnessed a year before when the 
Royalists were successful. Very little 
looting was done, and in nearly every 
case the stolen goods have been found 
and returned. A very serious attempt 
has been made by the Nationalists to 
command the respect of the better ele- 
ment in the community. This is, of 
course, essential to success. 

The surrender of the barracks took 
place late in the evening of the 16th, and 
early next morning Mohamet Ali sought 
refuge at the Russian Legation, at their 
summer home in Zergendy, which is 
about six miles from the town in the hills. 
The Nationalists commanding the situa- 
tion immediately demanded his abdica- 
tion, altho a few days before they had 
confined their demands to the dismissal 
of the crowd about him, the organization 
of a new Cabinet and the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Persia. With the ab- 
dication of Mohamet Ali, there at once 
arose’ the question of the succession, 
which was speedily settled by the choos- 
ing of his thirteen-year-old son, Ahmet 
Ali, the Crown Prince. The Azad-ed- 
Dowleh, head of the Royal Kadjar fam- 
ily, was chosen “governor” of the new 
Shah. He may later be given the title of 
regent, but unquestionably the National 
Assembly and local “anjumans” propose 
to hold the reins of government. A 
new ministry is being organized with the 
Sapadar as commander of the army as 
well as Minister of War. The Cossacks 
had hardly surrendered until Colonel 
Liakhoff, their commander, was offered 
a place on the staff, and the Sapadar 
chose as his personal escort a company 
of the same Cossacks he had just been 
fighting. It is hardly probable, however, 
that Colonel Liakhoff will remain in 
Persia. 

That the Nationalists have scored a 
great victory; that they have surprised 
nearly everybody by their toleration and 
self-control, cannot be denied. Whether 
or not they can meet the heavy demands 
that will be put upon them remains to be 
seen. While the horizon is darkened by 
many cross-winds it is yet the best chance 
the Nationalists have ever had. The 
cruelties and oppression of the old ré- 
gime are still fresh in the minds of all; 














“WHEN LOVE IS GREAT” 


the semi-anarchy that swept the country 
during the last year and a half, para- 
lyzing all branches of trade, has taught its 
lessons. All interests will welcome a sea- 
son of tranquillity. The question many are 
asking is whether or not the leaders can 
unite on a common policy. The future 
alone can reveal this, but it is very hard 
for those who know Persia, to reconcile 
Mohammedanism with the more liberal 
forms of government. There have been 
for centuries in Persia two sets of laws, 
the sacred law based on the Koran, and 
the common law, administered by the au- 
thorities. The sacred law is in the hands 
of the priests and high-priests, and is 
held in much higher esteem by the people 
than the edicts of any parliament. We 
may well ask if toleration has advanced 
in the Mohammedan world until they are 
ready to incorporate in their government 
the magic words, “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity.”” Unless this be the case it is 
hard to see how the ship of state can be 
kept off the shoals. Then there is the 
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question of Russia’s troops now in West 
Persia, Kasvin and other points along 
the Enzeli-Teheran post road. When Per- 
sia demands their withdrawal Russia can 
say, Pay us what you owe us! This, of 
course, will be impossible, and the troops 
may remain. As I have already hinted, 
the treasury is empty ; trade is at its low- 
est ebb, thus reducing the customs re- 
ceipts to an amount insufficient for the 
ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, which must include the interest 
on the national debt. In many places the 
peasants are refusing to pay the usual 
taxes, with the result that the landlords 
are in a bad way. 

As I write tonight Teheran is ablaze 
with fireworks in honor of the new order 
of affairs. The late Shah, Mohamet Ali, 
a prisoner at the Russian Legation, 
awaits a safe escort out of the country. 
His thirteén-year-old son yesterday was 
placed on the throne, but there was no 
crown. Was it too large and heavy for 
the young shoulders, or is it in pawn? 


TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


“When Love Is Great” 


(An Amendment) 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


WHEN Love is great, it doth not cry 
“Off with the yoke—I must be free!” 
But claims the larger liberty 

In bonds of Truth to live and die! 


When Love is great, it owns no flaw— 
The Church’s blessing purely craves— 
And builds its house above the waves 

Upon the age-old rock of Law. 


When Love is great, then Passion fades; 
Then, constant as yon fadeless sky, 
Sweet Honor lights us from on high, 

And heavenly Duty gilds the ‘shades. 


Not that weak soul, poor toy of fate, 
But he whose oath was ne’er forgot— 
The master of his heart and lot— 

He only knows when Love is great! 


Amuerst, Mass. 
















































Cuba, Hayti and the Dominican 


Republic 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


[This ends our series of articles by the Director of the Bureau of the American 
Republics on “Opportunities in Latin America.” This series has embraced all the Republics 
in South and Central America and the three in the following article. The previous articles 
have appeared in our issues of December 3, 1908; January 14, March 11, April 15 and July 


29, 1909.—Enp1Tor. ] 


HE earliest settlements by the Euro- 
ig pean discoverers in America were 
made on the islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. Today these islands are 
three independent republics, the former 
retaining its ancient name of Cuba, but 
the latter has changed into Hayti and 
the Dominican Republic. 

Cuba has been during the last ten years 
very much within the public eye, yet it 
may be questioned whether sufficient at- 
tention has been given to the remarkable 
progress in many material directions 
since the beginning of the century. The 
area of the republic, 45,883 square miles, 
makes it somewhat smaller than Pennsyl- 
vania, but nature has blessed the country 
with a varied climate and an extraordi- 
narily rich soil, of which true advantage 
has not yet been taken. There is no 
doubt, however, but that the erroneous 
notion of the inaccessibility of the in- 
terior of the island must be overcome at 
once. Cuba was the second country in 
America to operate a steam road, being 
in this respect eleven years in advance 
of Spain. The date of this first road 
was 1837. Since then the mileage has 
increased to about 2,500 miles, so that, 
compared for instance with Tennessee, 
which has somewhat similar geographic 
conditions and is almost the same size, 
Cuba is by no means lacking in interior 
communication. Connecting Cuba with 
foreign countries are twelve lines of reg- 
ular steamers, while her ports are visited 
by cargo steamers and sailing vessels 
from Europe and America. Many good 
roads have recently been constructed 
thruout the island, and, as one tourist has 
just declared, it is a paradise for the au- 
tomobile or for the equestrian who wishes 
the pleasure of riding over the country, 
where he sees the old and new so inti- 
mately blended. 
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These few striking conditions illustrate 
the decided progress in modern Cuba. 
The ante-bellum hostility to change and 
improvement has almost disappeared. 
No more positive demonstration can be 
brought forward than the interesting fact 
that $150,000,000 of American money 
has recently been invested in Cuba. Co- 
related to this are the development of the 
public school system; the steady growth 
of immigration which, beginning in 1903, 
increased over 400 per cent. in 1906, and 
would have continued thus had not the 
American intervention changed, for the 
time being, the policy of the Government. 
Of this immigration the United States 
supplied the largest number after Spain. 
This is significant of Cuba’s entrance into 
industrial life and of the forces at work 
to vitalize her inexhaustible resources. 

It would be tempting to discuss other 
phases of Cuba’s progress, but emphasis 
must be given to the opportunities there 
for certain classes of investors. Cuba is 
so open today that the capitalist should 
not need to be told of the chances lying 
before him. Where the railroad leads 
the way, others will follow, yet the manu- 
facturer must pay more attention to the 
purchasing power of the Cuban people. 
The traveling salesman must make him- 
self and his American goods more a fac- 
tor in their commercial life, and by per- 
sonal solicitation give proof of the excel- 
lence of his wares. Besides these classes, 
however, there is a growing body of 
Americans who wish to escape the sever- 
ity of northern winters, while they still 
remain close to the civilization they know 
and love best. There is abundance of 
land in Cuba suitable for small or large 
farms; the soil and climate are well 
adapted to all citrus fruits and garden 
products, which find a market along the 
Atlantic seaboard. There is splendid op- 

















CUBA, HAYTI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


portunity to make a home in Cuba, be- 
cause, long before the century is half 
over, this beautiful island, so near the 
United States in every way, is bound to 
be a great factor in supplying the necessi- 
ties demanded in increasing quantities 
thruout the world. 

Hispaniola was the name once used 
for the island“in which are now the two 
nations—members of this International 
Bureau—the Dominican Republic and 
Hayti. The former, on the east, has an 
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wide peninsula, is the magnificent Bay 
of. Samana, one of the most expanded 
and protected harbors in the West In- 
dies. Northwest lies the fine old town 
of Santiago, which is already. connected 
by railway with the coast; and toward 
which the Government is ambitiously 
pushing a railway from the capital. 
Within this section is the well-populated 
area of the country, where the 610,000 
inhabitants are chiefly settled. From 
here come the principal resources, which 

















THE NEW PLAZA HOTEL, HAVANA, CUBA. 


area of 18,045 square miles, about twice 
the size of New Hampshire; the latter, 
on the west, measures 10,200 square 
miles, somewhat larger than Massachu- 
setts.. In many respects these two coun- 
tries are only beginning, as the century 
opens, to develop their marvelous natu- 
ral resources. 

A line- drawn due south from Bos- 
ton, 1,400 miles, will pass thru Santo 
Domingo, the capital of the re- 
public. Northeast from here, across a 


are and for a long time must depend up- 
on pastoral and agricultural industries, 
altho there is some warrantable promise 
of manufacturing for local demand. 
Sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee, mahog- 
any and hard woods are the sources 
of income, but gold, copper, coal 
and petroleum are produced in com- 
mercial quantities. West of the better 
known section, however, is a stretch of 
wonderfully rich and healthful country, 
abounding in tropical and sub-tropical 
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forests, well-watered uplands and moun- 
tain slopes, into which man has made 
little headway. Much of the land is 
virgin and belongs to the Government, 
which invites into it immigration freely 
and generously. When once this inte- 
rior of the Dominican Republic is pene- 
trated by the railroad—and nobody can 
doubt but that before the middle of the 
century the island will be thus traversed 
in several directions—it will rival Cuba 
and Jamaica both in productive capacity 
and in potentiality for home building. 
A line drawn directly south from New 
York, 1,400 miles, will pass thru Port 
au Prince, the capital. The popu- 
lation of the republic is given as 
1,400,000, making 137 to the square 
mile, being, next to Salvador, the most 
thickly settled country in all America. 
Yet it would seem that Hayti is less 
known or visited than any nation in the 
world. Its history, which has many in- 
cidents inspiring to the patriot, is ig- 
nored; its civilization and productive 
capabilities are unrecognized, and the 
wonderful interior of this portion of the 
island are as much a matter of hearsay 
as that of Alaska at the time of its pur- 
chase from Russia. Nevertheless, the 
mountain areas, lying only a few miles 
beyond the coast, can boast of astonish- 
ing natural wealth; the soil is fertile as 
that of any country in the West Indies; 
the virgin forests are as rich in hard- 
woods or pine as Cuba; while every re- 
port made by the traveler who honestly 
penetrates above the narrow fringe of 
tropical low land emphatically declares 
that the climate is undeniably suited for 
the health and well-being of the white 
man. Hayti has always been celebrated 
for its cacao and coffee; mahogany has 
for years been exported to the extent of 
millions of pounds. Yet the trade in 
these staples, as well as the exchange 
payment for them in manufactured 
products which the numerous population 
must have, has been carried on so per- 
sistently by Europe, that the United 
States has lost almost uninterruptedly 
since 1895, arid slight effort is made to 
re-establish it. 
Opportunities in Latin America. 


Particular countries néed particular 
details in presenting the opportunities in 
each, but broad statements will cover 
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them all, and the American people must 
recognize that this century will decide 
forever the future of the western hemi- 
sphere, and that the growing force in 
Latin America makes it imperative for 
us to take advantage of the vast possi- 
bilities there. 

Two factors which would seemingly 
thwart our desire for intimacy with 
these twenty republics to the south of us 
must be considered. One is climate; the 
other is accessibility. 

The northern portion of Mexico, the 
southern portion of Brazil, all of 
Uruguay, almost all of Argentina, 
Chile and Paraguay, lie within the 
temperate zone, and are as_health- 
ful as any region of the United States 
south of the Ohio. The remainder of 
the country lies within the tropics. But 
only as far as geographical location is 
concerned. Omitting a narrow fringe 
of coast on the Atlantic and Pacific, the 
basins of the Amazon, the Orinoco and 
Paraguay rivers, in which the altitude 
is only a few hundred feet above sea 
level, all of Latin America is so elevated 
that the climate is remarkably well suit- 
ed to the health and vigorous expansion 
of the dominant races of Europe. Ele- 
vation, not latitude, decides climate. 
Consequently Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, 
Bolivia and Brazil can boast of as stimu- 
lating conditions in considerable areas as 
the world offers. Moreover, the epoch- 
making accomplishménts on the Panama 
Canal demonstrate that the climate of 
“low latitudes” is robbed of its terrors. 
Science has shown that the causes of so- 
called tropical diseases can be eradicated. 
Therefore the tropics will some day be- 
come well-inhabited areas of productive 
activity. 

Remoteness has hitherto been an “ob- 
jection to all proposals toward fostering 
more intimate acquaintance with Latin 
America. But as the remoteness of Cali- 
fornia has disappeared before the influ- 
ence of the railway, so has the remoteness 
of the southern continent vanished be- 
fore the modern ocean greyhound. Chile 
was once separated from the United 
States by a weary sail of months; today 
the port of Valparaiso is only twenty-five 
days from New York. Buenos Aires, 
reckoned by the rate of travel to Liver- 
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pool, would be scarcely twelve days 
from the Atlantic seaboard, altho 
present facilities require twice that 
time. No port of South America will 
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and Germany have learned it, the great- 
er proof shall we give of our interna- 
tional perspicacity. 

Labor, in all Latin America, is per- 
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be more than a four weeks’ trip from 
New Orleans when the Panama 
Canal and the railroads now actually 
under construction are completed. Dis- 
tances which our ancestors regarded as 
impossible this generation estimates as a 
mere pleasure jaunt, and will take with 
as great equanimity as that with which 
the Bostonian goes to the Berkshire 
Hills. Latin America is literally, there- 
fore, at our very doors. 

Two other factors are seemingly little 
understood by those not well acquainted 
with Latin America. One is the tem- 
perament of politics often falsely called 
“revolution”; the other is the condition 
under which labor is performed. 

Omitting any discussion of the ethics 
or psychology of a Latin American revo- 
lution, it can be asserted that the dis- 
turbance to business or commerce is 
usually no more than what results in the 
United States during a Presidential elec- 
tion, or in such a labor crisis as the 
recent strike on a railway in Georgia. 
The sooner we learn this, as England 





formed by the descendant of the native 
Indian or by the comparatively unad- 
vanced immigrant from South Europe. 
Together they constitute a peasantry dis- 
tinct in manner and education from the 
aristocracy. This lower class bears the 
burdens. The North European or the 
Yankee can no more live at the primi- 
tive standard accepted by them than he 
can in the black belt of Mississippi, and 
every hope held out to him to the con- 
trary leads to disaster and misery. 

All this clears the way for the state- 
ment of opportunity for the individual, 
the colonist and the investor. 

The individual belongs to one of two 
classes—the wage-earner or the investi- 
gator. As a seeker for a job he will be 
disappointed in Latin America. Un- 
skilled labor is poorly paid, and it is far 
better for the wage-earner to stay in his 
own home, or wander within his own 
country, than to go where he is almost 
sure to fail. Success has been achieved 
against all odds, in Latin America as 
well as in the United States, but this is 
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an exception, far less frequent there 
than here. If, however, the wage-earner 
is sent by a responsible company to carry 
on special work in Latin America, his 
fortune ought to be made. Opportunity 
begins for him right there. The field is 
immense, the demand for improvements 
that call for technical skill almost inex- 
haustible, and the reward, in the long 
run, exceedingly encouraging. 

The individual who, on the other 
hand, is a student seeking for material, 
has a whole world of romantic investi- 
gation before him. What better exam- 
ples can he set for himself than Hum- 
boldt and Darwin? Latin America has 
yet innumerable questions waiting for 
solution. The rivers of the interior 
must be navigated, the mountain fast- 
nesses explored, climatic conditions 
tabulated, ethnic influences analyzed. 
Besides these, there are engineering 
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men. Every Government invites in- 
structors from abroad to introduce the 
methods which have made Anglo-Saxon 
schools so productive. These are oppor- 
tunities which must not be overlooked 
or let slip. In another direction a splen- 
did field lies ready. Such work as the 
Y. M. C. A. is doing in Mexico, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires can be dupli- 
cated in other capitals. No activity can 
promise greater reward than that fol- 
lowing the promotion of a robust Chris- 
tianity. Further away from the centers 
of civilization the call for spiritual uplift 
becomes even more impressive, and the 
opportunity in that regard even more 
remarkable. As a single instance, take 
Hayti, with its crowded areas, far off as 
yet from modern life, altho one of our 
nearest neighbors. 

“How can land be obtained in Latin 
America?” is a question very frequently 
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problems which, when settled, will lead 
to immense results in the industrial 
world, The field of education is also 
open to the ambition of trained young 
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asked of the International Bureau of the 
American Republics. With an area of 
9,000,000 square miles in the twenty 
independent republics, and a population 
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of 70,000,000, it is evident that millions 
of habitable acres yet remain untouched. 
Moreover, the Governments welcome 
earnest settlers and are liberal in dis- 
posing of land to those seeking the op- 
portunity for settlement. Nevertheless, 
immigration takes a character different 
from that which has built up the United 
States. The colonist system prevails 
there, and what is in the United States 
called the homestead system is not gen- 
erally understood. 

The individual immigrant can find 
work, he is assisted by the Government, 
and he can acquire land; but if he comes 
from the United States he will find him- 
self in alien surroundings, and may meet 
failure. On the other hand, the colony 
can take root at once, and the acquisition 
of land by this means should be encour- 
aged. The steps to be taken are tech- 
nical, however, and demand foresight and 
the expenditure of money. With slight 
modifications from one country to an- 
other, a colony is established by negotia- 
tion directly with the Government. Land 
is thus allotted, certain privileges grant- 
ed, certain obligations assumed, and this 
colony, as a social unit, is permitted to 
work out its own destiny. If the 
(North) American can adapt himself to 
this spirit, he can thus partake of some 
of.the richest land in the world. Land 
can be purchased, also, in every republic. 
Land companies work in Argentina, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay or Cuba, ex- 
actly as in the United States. Besides 
this, every Government sells virgin, un- 
surveyed land, at a price ranging from 
one dollar an acre upward. But the set- 
tler must have it surveyed at his own 
expense, and must agree to cultivate it, 
If therefore a colony is organized prop- 
erly, there is no reason why it should 
not meet thoro success in making homes 
for its members in many areas of Latin 
America. If also the purchaser of land 
exercises the same care and judgment 
in studying surroundings that would be 
expected of him in the United States, his 
opportunity is equally substantial. The 
individual, nevertheless, whether wage- 
worker or settler, is warned that the 
chances are against him if he has to 
compete with the native, whose standard 
of living is far below’what prevails in 
the United States. 
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The manufacturer and investor are, 
however, the class to whom opportunity 
is greatest and to whom it should appeal 
strongest. Latin America bought and 
sold, in 1907, $2,077,000,000 worth of 
goods. Of what was sold, $318,000,000 
came to the United States, but of what 
was bought, only $240,000,000 came 
from here. The balance was supplied 
by Europe. It is a tale never too fre- 
quently retold until the lesson is learned. 
When the merchants of the United 
States understand how vast a market lies 
before them, and how to sell to their 
neighbors, the first step will have been 
taken. 

Manufacturers must study these mar- 
kets as carefully as they study home 
markets. The astonishment exprest by 
all keen-witted travelers at the purchas- 
ing power of these peoples and the re- 
gret that American manufacturers have 
not appreciated the highly developed 
character of the consuming public, is a 
never-ending phrase in letters coming to 
the International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics. It is gratifying to note, 
also, that a change is taking place. Per- 
sonal investigation is substituted for the 
unproductive method of catalogs. Direct 
acquaintance is recognized as better 
than lifeless correspondence. This is 
the essential factor in all business as 
well as in friendship. When, therefore, 
the manufacturers of the United States 
can, from actual experience, rate at their 
true worth the tremendous forces at 
work in the industrial life of Latin 
America, they will then comprehend how 
illimitable is this commercial oppor- 
tunity. 

The bonds of the Argentine Republic 
were recently offered to the investing 
world. Before the opening day for their 
sale arrived, these bonds were taken up 
twenty times over, in London, Hamburg, 
Paris and New York. These bonds are 
an index of the industrial progress of 
the nation. In other republics, too, the 
Government fosters the ambition to de- 
velop the immense productive potential- 
ities of the country. Mexico, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, Costa Rica 
and Peru are similarly .advancing in 
modern industrial life. Can any one 
doubt, when reading of the railway ex 
tension, of the growth of cities, of the 
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increase of farm areas, of expanding 
productiveness and commerce in every 
direction, that Latin America will play 
a splendid rdéle in the world’s history? 
Destiny points to Latin America as one 
of the vital factors in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Yet there are more railways to be 
built, harbors to be improved, water 
powers to be harnessed, cities to be mod- 
ernized, mines to be opened, forests to 
be cut, and land to be cultivated. 
It must not be said that United States 
capital has no part in these wonderful 
undertakings. We must do-even more, 
reap even more than our share in this 
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progress, for we are all republics to- 
gether, and we are setting an example 
of nationalism in the New World. We 
must buy from them and sell to them; 
with our capital, our brains and our 
sympathy, help build their railroads, 
clear their forests, plow their fields, en- 
large their harbors and place good 
American vessels in them. 

With this end in view, I venture a 
prophecy which seems hardly possible of 
miscarriage, that as the century length- 
ens proof will become more positive that 
Latin America is the Land of Oppor- 
tunity. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Alfred Otitant 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor oF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


N the year 1898 there appeared in 
| America a novel with the attractive 
title, “Bob, son of Battle.” In a 
few months everybody was talking about 
it; and unlike most of the “best sellers,” 
it has not vanished with the snows of 
yesteryear. At this moment it is being 
read and reread all over the United 
States. I do not believe there is a single 
large town in our country where the 
story is unknown, or where a reference 
to it fails to bring to the faces of intelli- 
gent people that glow of reminiscent de- 
light aroused by the memory of happy 
hours passed in the world of imagination. 
It seemed from the very first so im- 
mensely superior to the ordinary run of 
new novels that we gazed with pardon- 
able curiosity at the unfamiliar signa- 
ture on the title page. Who was this 
writer, who knew so much of the nature 
of dogs and men? Where had he found 
that extraordinarily vivid style, and what 
experiences had he passed thru that gave 
him his subtle insight into character? 
sut all that we could discover was that 
Alfred Ollivant was an Englishman and 
that “Bob” was his first novel. We de- 
cided that he must have lived long, ob- 
served all kinds of dogs, and a large va- 


riety of men, women, and children; and 
that for some reasons best known to him- 
self, he had chosen to print nothing until 
he had descended into the vale of years. 
For, only the other day we were not sur- 
prised to find that “Joseph Vance” was 
the first fruit of a man nearly seventy; 
the book was evidently the expression of 
a man who had had life, and had it 
abundantly. 

Our astonishment was keen indeed 
when we learned that the author of 
“Bob” was a youth of twenty-four, who 
had hurt his spine in athletic sports, and 
who had written his wonderful book in 
horizontal pain and weakness. An in- 
jury in football, followed by a fall from 
a horse, abruptly checked his chosen 
military career and made him a man of 
letters. Literature owes a great deal to 
painful accidents and enforced idleness, 
whether it be in bed or in jail. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth; and we 
perceived once more that genius does not 
always accompany good health, or ma- 
turity, or ambition; it seems to select 
with absolute caprice the individuals thru 
whom it speaks. And so this first-born 
child of the brain was delivered, like hu- 
man infants, on a bed of suffering ; being, 
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to complete the analogy, none the less 
heaithy on that account. We proceeded 
to await with interest the verdict of Eng- 
lish criticism ; for the scenes were laid in 
Britain, it dealt with manners and cus- 
toms _ peculiarly 
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versely as the circulation. One has only 
to compare the manner in which “Red 
Wull” made his début in America with 
the chapter where he first appears (in a 
totally different way) in the English edi- 

tion, to see how ev- 





English, and it was 
aimed at English 
readers. Eleven 
years have passed, 
and we are still 


vainly _ listening. 
The curious fact is 
that “Bob’—so 


warm a favorite in 
America—is prac- 
tically unknown in 
England. The pro- 
fessional London 
critics have never 
heard of him, and 
the average reader 
has not even a 
hearsay acquaint- 
ance. If ever there 
was a fine illustra- 
tion of the prophet 
without honor, we 
have it here. 

To a slight de- 
gree this strange 
neglect may be ex- 
plained by unusual 
circumstances of 








idently second 
thoughts were best. 
It is perhaps possi- 
ble that a good 
book may be killed 
by a poor name; 
but we cannot be- 
lieve that enor- 
mous popularity in 
America and utter 
obscurity in Eng- 
land can be ac- 
counted for by the 
change in the mere 
wording from 
“Owd Bob” to 
“Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle.” No, bearing 
in mind the futility 
of literary proph- 
ecy, I still believe 
that the day will 
come when “Owd 
Bob” will be recog- 
nized as belonging 
to English litera- 
ture. 

The splendid fi- 








publication. The 

novel was offered to a London firm, and 
accepted ; it was christened “Owd Bob.” 
A copy of the manuscript was then sent to 
America ; the New York publishers wise- 
ly changed its name, and printed the book, 
with what success is needless to state. 
Meanwhile for some reason the aforesaid 
London firm delayed publication a whole 
year. The author employed these months 
in completely rewriting the story, and 
so the first English edition, unfortunately 
entitled “Owd Bob,” was a thoroly re- 
vised version of the American. Thus a 
novel, written by an Englishman, was, by 
purely fortuitous circumstances, first cir- 
culated in America; while the English 
edition, altho the same story in outline, 
is quite different in detail, Nor can any 
one, who has read both, hesitate an in- 
stant as to which is superior; the British 
version is clearly better, the ratio of ex- 
cellence being, as so often happens, in- 





delity and devotion 
of the dog to his master have certainly 
been in part repaid by men of letters in all 
stages of the world’s history. A valuable 
essay might be written on the dog’s con- — 
tributions to literature; in the poetry of 
the East, hundreds of years before 
Christ, the poor Indian insisted that his 
four-footed friend should accompany 
him into eternity. We know that this 
bit of Oriental pathos imprest Pope: 
“But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
One of the most profoundly affecting 
incidents in the “Odyssey” is the recogni- 
tion of the ragged Ulysses by the noble 
old dog, who dies of joy. During the 
last half century, since the publication of 
Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and His 
Friends” (1858), the dog has approached 
an apotheosis. Among innumerable 
sketches and stories with canine heroes 
may be mentioned Bret Harte’s brilliant 
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portrait of Boonder ; Maeterlinck’s essay 
on dogs; Richard Harding Davis’s “The 
Bar Sinister”; Stevenson’s whimsical 
comments on ‘The Character of Dogs,” 
and Jack London’s initial success, “The 
Call of the Wild.” But all these latter- 
day pamphlets, good as they are, fail to 
reach the excellence of “Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle.” It is the best dog story ever writ- 
ten, and it inspires regret that dogs can- 
not read. 

No one who knows Mr. Ollivant’s tale 
can forget the Gray Dog of Kemuir—the 
perfect, gentle knight—or the thrilling 
excitement of his successful struggles 
for the cup. He is indeed a noble and 
beautiful character, with the Christian 
combination of serpent and dove, But 
Owd Bob partially shares the fate of all 
beings who approach moral perfection. 
He reminds us at times of Tennyson’s 
Arthur in the “Idylls of the King,” tho 
he fortunately delivers no_ lectures. 
Lancelot was wicked, and Arthur was 
good; but Lancelot had the touch of 
earth that makes him interesting, and 
Arthur had more than a touch of bore- 
dom. In “Paradise Lost” the spotless 
Raphael does not compare in charm with 
the picturesque Foe of God and Man. 
The real hero in Milton, as I suspect the 
poet knew, was the Devil; and if Mr. 
Ollivant had ignored both English and 
American godfathers, and called his 
novel “The Tailless Tyke,” no reader 
would have objected. Red Wull is the 
Satan of this canine epic; he has for us 
a fascination at once horrible and irre- 
sistible. The author seems to have felt 
that the Gray Dog was overshadowed ; 
and he has saved our active sympathy 
for him by the clever device of making 
him at one time dangerously ill, when 
we realize how much we love him; and 
finally by throwing him under awful sus- 
picion, that we may experience the enor- 
mous relief of beholding him guiltless. 
But, in spite of all moral instincts, Red 
Wull is the real protagonist. Dog and 
master have never been matched in a 
more sinister manner than Adam Mc- 
Adam and the Tailless Tyke. Bill Sikes 
and his companions are nothing to it, 
and we cannot help remembering that to 
the eternal disgrace of dogs, Bill Sikes’s 
last friend forsook him. Compared with 
Red Wull, the Hound of the Baskervilles 


is a pet lapdog. When Adam and Wul- 
lie appear upon the scene, we look alive, 
even as their godly enemies were forced 
to do, for we know something is bound 
to happen. When the little man is greet- 
ed with a concert of hoots and jeers, we 
cannot repress some sympathy for him, 
just as we feel for the would-be mur- 
derer Shylock, silent under the noisy 
taunts of the feather-headed Gratiano, 
This bitter and lonely wretch is a real 
character, and his strange personality is 
presented with extraordinary skill. There 
is not a single false touch from first to 
last ; and the little man with the big dog 
abides in our memory. Red Wull is the 
hero of a hundred fights ; his tremendous 
and terrible exploits are the very essence 
of piratical romance. After he has slain 
the two huge beasts of the showman, Mc- 
Adam exclaims with a sob of paternal 
pride, “Ye play so rough, Wullie!” 

And the death of the Tailless Tyke is 
positively Homeric. The other dogs, all 
his ruthless enemies, whisper to each 
other and silently steal from the room. 
They know that the hour has struck, and 
that this will be the last fight. The 
whole pack set upon him, each one goad- 
ed by the remembrance of some mur- 
dered relative or by some humiliating 
scar. Red Wull asks nothing better than 
meeting them all; and the unequal com- 
bat becomes a frightful carnage. At the 
very end, as much exhausted by the labor 
of killing as by his own wounds, the 
great dog—now red indeed—hears his 
master’s familiar cry, ‘“Wullie, to me!” 
and with a supercanine effort he raises 
his dying form from the bottom of the 
writhing mass, shakes off his surviving 
foes, and staggers to McAdam’s feet. 
Like Samson, the dead which he slew at 
his death were more than they which he 
slew in his life. 

Mr. Ollivant’s next book, “Danny,” 
also a dog story, was not nearly so ef- 
fective. The human characters command 
the most attention, tho the old man with 
the weeping eye is sadly overdone. The 
passages of pure nature description are 
often exquisitely written, and prove that 
at heart the author is a poet. But in the 
narrative portions there is an unfortu- 
nate attempt to conceal the slightness of 
the story by preciosity and affectation in 
the style. For the simple truth is, that 
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in “Danny” there is no story worth the 
telling. We remember distinctly the 
lovely young wife and her grim iron-clad 
of a husband, but just what happened be- 
tween the covers of the book escapes us, 
No one, however, has been so severe on 
“Danny” as its maker ; for he was so dis- 
satisfied with his work that he supprest 
it, a fate that, with all its faults, it did 
not really deserve. Such an act, how- 
ever, is an indication of the high artistic 
standard that Mr. Ollivant has set for 
himself; ambitious as he is, he would 
rather merit fame than have it. 

While the readers of “Bob” and 
“Danny” were guessing 
what kind of a dog the 
young author would se- 
lect: for his next novel, 
he surprised us all by 
writing an uncaninical 
work. This _ story, 
adorned with happy il- 
lustrations, and printed 
in big type, as tho for 
the eyes of children, 
was called ‘“Red-Coat 
Captain,” and was enig- 
matically located in 
“That Country.” Mr. 
Ollivant felt that the 
book would appeal at 
first only to a very few, 
and he requested the 
publisher not only to re- 
frain from issuing any 
advertisement, but to 
make the entire first edi- a 
tion to consist of exactly a 
three copies, one for the 
archives of the House, one for the author, 
and one for a believing friend. The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light ; and the 
shrewd man of business did not take the 
petition very seriously. It should be re- 
membered, however, that one publisher 
had already declined the manuscript, say- 
ing emphatically that it was nonsense; 
and if there had not been a strain of ideal- 
ism in the head of the firm that accepted 
it, the book would probably never have 
left the press. The verdict nonsense has 
been loudly ratified by many reviewers 
and readers; to the few it has been wis- 
dom, to the many foolishness. For, as was 
said years ago of a certain poem, “The 





capacity to understand such a work must 
be spiritual.” It matters not how clever 
one may be, how well read, how sensitive 
to artistic beauties and defects, qualities 
of a totally different nature must be pres- 
ent, and even then the time and the place 
must be right, if one is to seize the in- 
ner meaning of “Red-Coat Captain.” I 
was about to say the inner meaning of a 
story like “Red-Coat Captain,” but I was 
stopped by the thought that no story like 
it has ever been published, and perhaps 
never will be. Both conception and ex- 
pression are profoundly original; and in 
spite of some failure of articulation, the 
work is strongly marked 
with genius. It is an 
allegory based on the 
eleventh and _ twelfth 
commandments, which 
we have good authority 
for believing are worth 
all the ten put together. 
From one point of view 
it is a book for children; 
the mysterious setting 
of the tale is sure to ap- 
peal to certain imagina- 
tive boys and girls. But 
the early chapters, deal- 
ing with the pretty court- 
ship and the honeymoon, 
will be fully appreciated 
only by those who have 
some years to their cred- 
it or otherwise. There 
is in this story ineffable 
charm and fragrance of 
purity; it is the lily in 
its author’s garden. 

Mr. Ollivant’s latest novel is the most 
conventional of the four, and wholly un- 
like any of its predecessors. It is a rat- 
tling riotous romance, placed in the trou- 
blous times of the Napoleonic wars. The 
mighty shadow of Nelson falls darkly 
across the narrative, but the author has 
not committed the sin—so common in his- 
torical romances—of making a historical 
character the chief of the dramatis per- 
sonae. ‘The title role is played by “The 
Gentleman,” and he is a hero worthy of 
Cooper or of Stevenson. Marked by 
reckless audacity, brilliant in swordplay 
and in horsemanship, clever in turn of 
speech, gifted with the manner of a pre- 
Revolution Duke—what more in the 
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The hero of “Bob, Son of Battle.” 
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heroic line can a reader desire? The 
architecture of the novel and the staccato 
paragraphs remind one of Victor Hugo, 
whom the author seems to have read with 
profit. Nor, outside of the works of 
Stevenson, have we ever seen a story 
minus love so steadily interesting. It is 
an amphibious book, and those who like 
fighting on land and sea may have their 
fill. The percentage of mortality is high; 
soldiers and sailors die numerously, and 
the hideous details of death are not for- 
gotten ; there is a welter of gore. If this 
were all that could be said, if the un- 
doubted fascination of this romance de- 
pended wholly on the crowded action, it 
would be simply one more exciting tale 
added to the hundreds published every 
year ; good to read on train and turbine, 
but not worth serious attention or criti- 
cism. But the incidents, while frequent 
and thrilling, are not, at least to the dis- 
criminating reader, the main thing, as the 
Germans say. Nor the construction, 
clever as it is; nor the characters, real as 
they are; the main thing is the style, 
which, quite different from his former 
books, is yet all his own. The style is, 
in the best sense of the word, pictorial ; 


it transforms the past into the present. 
The succession of events rolls off like a 
glowing panorama. It is perhaps nat- 
ural that many reviewers should have 
praised “The Gentleman” more highly 
than all the rest of Mr. Ollivant’s work 
put together ; and it is not surprising that 
in England, where Nelson and Napoleon 
are names to conjure with, “The Gentle- 
man” has found many readers. But, not- 
withstanding its wider appeal, it lacks the 
permanent qualities in “Bob,” and (I be- 
lieve) in “Red-Coat: Captain,” for they 


are original. 


That Mr. Ollivant is now on the road 
to physical health will be good news, at 
least in America. He has already done 
work that no one else can do, and we can- 
not spare him. His four novels indicate 
versatility as well as much greater gifts ; 
and his future publication should be 
watched by all who take an interest in 
contemporary literature and who believe 
that the future is as rich as the past. 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” looks like the best 
English novel that has appeared between 
“Tess” in 1891 and “Joseph Vance” in 
1906. ‘Nothing but bodily weakness can 
prevent its author from going far. 

Seven Gases, Huron City, Micu. 


After the Passing Bell 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


News item: 
spondence, 


absolve the living from the wishes of the dead 


prevail here.” 


WHILE the music throbs the requiem 
And the hosts are marching by, 

In the chambers of the palace 
Where his private treasures lie, 

They are gathering, friend and servant, 
Maid and guardsman of the gate, 

Taking each the thing he fancies, 
While the dead king lies in state. 


Here a pen that signed great papers, 
There the portrait of a friend, 

Here the riding-whip he carried, 
There a coin he would not spend. 

Things his heart held sweet and sacred, 
When the glad years grew elate, 

They are sorting out for auction, 

While the dead king lies in state. 


“Meredith left an informal prohibition of the publication of his corre- 
but the same ethics that in many other cases has been deemed to 


may very naturally be found to 


Lackeys who have scraped his table 
Of the crumbs thaz soiled the cloth, 

Under-lords to whom his splendor 
Was the candle to the moth, 

Pull the curtains from the windows, 
Share the pictures and the plate, 
Counting earth so much the gainer, 
While the dead king lies in state. 


He who gave himself so freely, 
Made all life more nobly rich, 

Still has bounty for the beggars 
Mired and muddled in the ditch. 

Out of noisome courts and alleys 
Where keen-eyed the vultures wait, 

They are Langer J to the banquet, 
While the dead king lies in state. 

Des Mornes, Ia. 
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Embarrassment of Years 


BY LAURA WOLCOTT 


the Nice Young Person said. “At 
your time of life why not let your 
friends come to you instead ?” 

What is my time of life? The phrase 
is superfluous. “Impertinent?” you ask. 
Oh, not from my friendliest Nice Young 
Person! But really ; 

At my time of life? I can go up many 
flights of stairs—with landings. I climb 
hills also, with the added pleasure of 
pausing to view the landscape, which 
younger people miss. 

I remember dates, and people’s names, 
and current events; and the past is no 
more charming to me than the present, 
except that it was in itself more charm- 
ing. 

I can weed flower-beds, even like Celia 
Thaxter of vivid memory, at Appledore. 
I love all human kind from soft baby- 
hood for play to hard age withering and 
waiting to be consoled. 

My time of life! I can thread needles. 
Points may come first, in the exasperat- 
ing way of modern needles, but in 
time 

I can read into the small hours of the 
morning and then lie down to cheerful 
dreams or dreamless sleep like a babe on 
its mother’s breast. - 

I can thrill to bird songs from the ex- 
ultant wood-thrush’s freedom song to the 
lonesome whippoorwill’s complaint. 

I love the meanest flower—yes, weed— 
that blows. It does not suggest thoughts 
too deep for tears. All my thoughts are 
of the exquisite bliss of living. If sun- 
shine have its charm,.so has the rain. 
Was it not Elizabeth Stuart Phelps who 
deplored the old hymn sung on pitiless 


Bi why should you make calls?” 








July Sundays ?— 


“No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high eternal noon.” 

I go out into my dewy garden and 
watch every seed that sends up from the 
mystery below two tiny leaves like to the 
tar-away spread of bird wings against 
the blue; just two crooked lives full of 
expectation. 

“Fine salads some day,’ 


s 


says the Nice 


Young Person, peering for the tiny 
growth and trying to look sympathetic. 

Some day? Perhaps. But my life is 
in the Now. What are green-white curly 
leaves under Lucca oil and lemon juice 
with talkative folk about the table but 
ministers to a lower sense? The spiritu- 
ality of the salad lies in its Antzean touch 
—its slow sucking out of disreputable 
earth that which lifts its head to the 
skies. 

From my south window I watch a 
wabbly robin tilting on a Norway 
spruce limb against the high wind; shift- 
ing its clinging feet, half spreading fool- 
ish, untried wings that know no joy of 
the air, only terror of the earth. Under 
the dull, ruffled feathers a timid heart, 
pea-size, quakes up and down as the 
branch flies; a wide bill opens to let out 
“yes, maam, yes ma'am,” trailing off in 
quick “’s ma’ams” as the high wind wres- 
tles with the tree—as if remembering its 
promise to sit still till mother came, 
forced to break the letter, but keeping the 
spirit, and sustained by a quivering hope. 

Gladly would I fetch the looked-for 
worm, except that courtesies of the sort 
are apt to be misunderstood even in hu- 
man society. And the swaying limb is 
high. Ah, the mother is returning with 
her prey, delved for successfully in the 
richness of my lawn. Both their cups 
of bliss are full; the mother’s with ser- 
vice, the baby’s with being served. 

I can see them as plainly as I could— 
a certain number of years ago. And the 
joy of it all is greater by far. In youth 
one’s eyes focus on larger things and the 
mind follows. 

For reading, I confess to glasses; tho 
headings and posters are still clear to the 
unhelped vision. 

At my age indeed! 

Now that I think of it, my Nice Young 
Person does come to see me very often. 
She is always welcome, as she. well 
knows ; but a sudden suggestion from an 
over-sensitive mind that it is to spare me, 
sends the blood back to my heart! 

(Why did I méanly think of that?) 
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To be sure, she always takes my elbow 
and says: “Here are four steps,’ when 
she comes out of an unaccustomed house 
with me. Does she think I cannot count 
as well as the crow? “Two, but not 
three,” the legend says. Why not four? 
And do I not know the feel of mother 
earth, of step-mother pavement, as my 
foot touches it? Why say, “Now you are 
down!” with an offensive hint of su- 
perior sense ?—as if one would naturally 
stay up and not know it! 

On traveling days, why do car conduc- 
tors grasp me by an arm that is seldom 
free from bruised finger-marks and al- 
ways painful at the time? And on a 
street car, why will no one allow me to 
ride backward—my own choice? They 
rise alarmingly, embarrassingly, to a 
man, to a woman even, and leave me the 
forward privilege. If I decline it seems 
ungracious after all their inconvenience. 
So the wind blows in my face instead of 
being tempered by the window back of 
the motorman. 

I can cross a crowded street at my 
age (!) quicker than my younger friends 
and escape daredevil automobiles while 
they are holding me back by one elbow 
in the very forefront of danger. 

“If I hadn’t been here!” the Nice 
Young Person gasps. Yes, my dear, if 
you hadn’t I should have been safely 
across in time to escape the odious, 
smothering blast in the trail of the mon- 
ster. 

‘Be sure you step in the middle of the 
canoe,” they say, when we go out on the 
lake. Yes, two or three say it at once. 
A well-meant but discourteous chorus. 
Why, I knew that before they were born! 
[ always step in the exact middle. I bal- 
ance, adjust myself, sit down discreetly. 
Long practice has made me _ perfect. 
There is something to be said in favor of 
the flight of time. Yet I know that be- 
hind my back, with raised eyebrows they 
are saying “Wonderful!” or its equiva 
lent in polite pantomime. 

I commiserate Methusaleh with all his 
descendants ;—even more, dim, pathetic 


old Priam with a son to set him right at 
every turn. ‘Father, the predictions are 
that there will be a flood. Don’t go out 
in sandals. And do be careful of the 
heavy dew at your time of life! Here 
are your highest pattens; don’t forget.” 
Or, “The Greek arrows are so swift, the 
chariots rush along at such a mad pace— 
and you know you don’t see as far as 
you once did!” Poor old heroes! Bet- 
ter Abel dying in his young beauty by 
the altar that blazed so well—a comely 
sight ; better splendid Hector, his plume 
bedraggled, laid on his lofty funeral 
pyre! 

But no! Ah no! 

“Whom the gods love die old”; full of 
the wealth of years and deathless mem- 
ories. At my time of life the world is 
ripe fruit to be tasted with zest, its juices 
concentrated, its acridity turned to sweet- 
ness. Poor young Abel! Poor young 
Hector! 

My age—whatever it may be—is but 
the lengthening record of delectable 
days; of happy summers with sunshine 
and June roses; of cosy hearth-fires and 
soft snowfalls, muffling all harsh sounds, 
and a world diamonded with ice; a rec- 
ord of more: thrills and ecstasies than 
callow sixteen so much as dreams of. 

In my indiscriminating youth I was 
terribly afraid of people. Now I find 
them no more alarming than myself. As 
for my years, they jog on merrily and 
keep no count. 

I know now that there are horizons 
beyond horizons. 

But my Nice Young Person is limit- 
ed, dear soul! by the things she sees and 
hears, the multitudinous things she 
knows. Always beyond her depth in the 
salt sea of promiscuous charities, com- 
mittees, clubs, schemes for the heathen 
who will soon send missionaries to teach 
us respect and veneration, projects for 
the amelioration of man—what weary 
years she must wait, till at my age she 
may possibly sit down with her life acoo! 
and rest it, and see the belated glory oz 
it all. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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American Slang Terms in Eng- 
land 


Tue force and aptness of American 
slang terms and colloquialisms are gen- 
erally lost on the Briton. The “sub- 
standard” speech of the United States 
has been increasingly popular in London 
these last ten-or twelve years, but the im- 
portations “suffer a sea-change” in 
crossing the Atlantic which may truly 
be described as rich and strange. The 
Britons get the word, but the meaning 
evaporates or is transformed before it 
reaches the English capitai. The jubi- 
lant Londoner on a lark who exclaims 
to an acquaintance: “I’ve been having a 
jolly good time; I’ve been ‘up against it’ 
all day,” furnishes a typical instance of 
the transformation our pet phrases un- 
dergo when exported. 

Here is a new book, Passing English 
of the Victorian Era,* by Mr. J. Redding 
Ware. It purports to be a dictionary of 
slang and cant terms and general collo- 
quialisms used by English-speaking peo- 
ples. London and the provinces, Amer- 
ica, Australia, Canada and South Africa 
are all drawn upon for instances, and 
there are other instances drawn from 
the army and navy and from various 
civil occupations. 

It is a curious book. There are evi- 
dences that the author has not read as 
widely as a lexicographer should read. 
His definition of “sport” (in the bio- 
logical sense) would indicate an un- 
familiarity with Darwin. His comment 
on “minchin malacho” leaves “Hamlet” 
unmentioned. “Chortle” is commented 
upon in serene obliviousness of the ex- 
istence of Lewis Carroll’s “Through the 
Looking Glass,” while the term “pot- 
ter’s field” would have received a more 
illuminating treatment had the author 
read the seventh verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. 

But it is to the American terms that 
one turns for enlightenment and _ in- 
struction. Take, for instance, the word 
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“chump.” <A “chump” is “a youth (as 
a rule) who is in any way cheated of his 
money, especially by the so-called gentler 
sex.” No doubt such a person is a 
“chump”; tho why out of all the many 
varieties this particular one should be 
singled out to define the whole genus is 
a mystery. Then there is the word 
“arctic.” The “arctic” used to be— 
and may still be in many places—a fa- 
miliar article of wear. It was a cloth- 
and-rubber overshoe of generous dimen- 
sions and snug warmth. The author de- 
fines the word as “winter clothing.” A 
“dead-beat” appears to be “a pauper,” 
while “dead-broke” is defined as “an- 
other reading of ‘dead-beat,’” and a 
“dead give-away” is a “‘swindle, decep- 
tion.” ‘“Bunco” is explained as ‘“doubt- 
ful, shifty,” with the interesting com- 
ment that the word comes from South 
America. “Bucking the tiger,” a term 
ordinarily restricted to faro playing, 
means “gambling heavily,’ and the au- 
thority of George Augustus Sala is 
given for confirmation. ‘“Stuck-up” 
means “moneyless—very figurative ex- 
pression derived from being ‘stuck up’ 
by. highwaymen, after which you have 
no money left in your pocket.” The 
“great bounce,” more familiarly known 
in America as the “grand bounce,” is 
curiously defined as “death.” 

“Bugaboo” is innocently defined as 
“panic,” “cowboy” as “a Texas farmer,” 
“snakes” (in the sense of delusions seen 
by men in delirium tremens) as “dan- 
ger,” while the meaning of the exclama- 
tion “Snakes alive!” is gravely explained 
as “much worse than snakes.” The 
word “tenderfeet” means “doubtful rov- 
ing industrials.” Another Briton, Mr. 
Paul Fountain, who wandered over a 
considerable part of the West and who 
several years ago published a work en- 
titled ““The Great Northwest,” informed 
his readers that the word meant “vicious 
scoundrels.” There is thus a difference 
of opinion on the part of the English au- 
thorities. 

The author’s treatment of American 
political terms is particularly instructive. 
There is the term “axe-grinders.” They 
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are “men who grumble, especially polit- 
ically. Hosea Bigelow’s “Birdofredom 
Sawin” appears as “Birdofreedomsau- 
rin,” with the definition, “bird-of-free- 
dom, soaring—a jocular mode of de- 
scribing the altitude of the American 
eagle.” “Acknowledge the corn” means 
an ‘adroit confession of a minor offense 
to intensify the denial of the major of- 
fense.” “Creole” seems to mean a mu- 


latto, and the song “Dixie” is given as © 


a “popular negro song.” “Cave of Ad- 
ullam” is given, not as an Americanism, 
but as an English political term, with a 
reference to a speech made by John 
Bright in 1883. The term was, how- 
ever, first used politically by Abraham 
Lincoln in characterizing the Radical 
Republican Convention of 1864 which 
nominated John C. Frémont for the 
Presidency, 

The instances given are only first 
cullings. There are others, quite as en- 
tertaining. They furnish another of the 
many proofs of the Briton’s inability to 
grasp the point and aptness of the fa- 
miliar locutions of the United States. 
No doubt words transplanted to new en- 
vironments run the risk of undergoing 
a change of meaning. A mining term 
taken up in an agricultural community 
would of course be used with a new sig- 
nificance. But nrany of the terms here 
given, taken as they are from the com- 
mon life of the people, might well mean 
exactly the same thing in England that 
they mean here. That they do not is a 
problem that has puzzled many observ- 
ers. In spite of a common racial ances- 
try, the Briton egregiously fails to com- 
prehend the unofficial speech of his 
American cousin. He adopts it, but he 
also adapts it. Failing to catch its 
meaning, he gives it a meaning of his 
own. 

st 
Sainte-Beuve* 


On the whole, Professor Harper’s 
critical biography of Sainte-Beuve is an 
accession to the “French Men of Let- 
ters” series. And its merits, however 
conspicuous in themselyes, are bound to 
seem the more considerable, if it is re- 
membered that as the first book in Eng- 
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lish on the subject it has had very largely 
its own way to make. For that very rea- 
son, however, there are certain dangers 
incidental to this nature of the task which 
Professor Harper has not been able 
wholly to escape, particularly as regards 
his own criticism. As is natural and ex- 
cusable enough in a first attempt to 
reduce a difficult subject, his criticism 
does, as a matter of fact, leave some- 
thing to be desired in point of propor- 
tion. It touches Sainte-Beuve deftly 
here and there, it exhibits him admirably 
on some sides; but it is less happy in 
piecing these apergus into a whole. It 
spends too much time on his youth, it is 
too curious of ulterior motives, it is too 
reluctant to accept the critic as a critic. 
At the same time, generous as is Pro- 
fessor Harper’s general estimate of 
Sainte-Beuve’s powers, his point of view 
is, if anything, a little too Occidental and 
secular—if these words may be used to 
indicate the influence of ideas peculiar to 
our American civilization just at this mo- 
ment—to do full justice to so untram- 
meled a genius as Sainte-Beuve. 

Indeed, there are not wanting evi- 
dences of a certain intellectual or even 
religious profession or parti pris on the 
writer's part which shuts him off in some 
measure from full participation in the 
critic’s thought and from complete ap- 
preciation ‘of some of his work, like 
“Port Royal.” Perhaps it is the genre 
tranché that he balks at—a hard doctrine, 
it must be confessed, for a time of intel- 
lectual deformation like ours. At all 
events, he fails to sympathize with what 
is, after all, fundamental in Sainte- 
Beuve’s character—his admiration for 
Boileau and Racine, and his reserves be- 
fore Moliére and Shakespeare. Simi- 


_larly he complains of the rigidity and 


precision of Sainte-Beuve’s conception 
of Christianity, while he lends the critic 
a more serious concern for the preserva- 
tion of his faith than probably ever wor- 
ried him in maturity. Surely it is too 
narrow also to limit his work as a whole 
to a study of the relations between th« 
sensual and the spiritual in human life. 
in the ordinary acceptation of these twc 
adjectives. There were other matters in 
Sainte-Beuve’s mind occasionally, no 
matter how low his plane of living. But 
when all this has been said, it must stil! 
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be acknowledged that Professor Harper 
has written an intelligible and interesting 
account of the great critic, and in doing 
so for the first time has done a good 
service to American letters. 


Sd 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 


NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER* was 
a great teacher, one of the few to be re- 
membered in a generous way by students 
of large acquirements. Much of his 
success in teaching is to be traced to an 
ancestry that did little teaching, but 
much directing—the well-to-do slave- 
owners of the South who migrated from 
Virginia to Kentucky. Shaler was born 
south of the Ohio River, in the region, 
not far from Cincinnati, from which Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe was at the time supposed 
to have drawn the material for “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” “It was commonly be- 
lieved,” says Shaler, “that her picture of 
St. Clair, the gentle slaveholder, was 
drawn from his grandfather, while Le- 
gree was sketched from a_ neighbor 
whose character and history fitted well 
to that villain.” With such ancestry, the 
boy grew up in the belief that slavery 
was reasonably good for the slave, but 
rather bad for the master. It ought 
somehow to be abolished ; but as all ways 
of abolishing it were in the air, and only 
Liberia could be thought of, it ought to 
be let alone. When the Civil War came 
on, Shaler was studying at Cambridge, 
a good Unionist from the Kentucky 
standpoint, but awaiting the action of 
that part of his native State with which 
his family were accustomed to act. When 
they acted, he entered the army and 
served with resolution on the side of the 
Union, but only, as he is careful to tell 
us, because he saw in the Union the 
only way-of safeguarding State’s rights. 

When he took up his residence in Cam- 
bridge he came under the instruction of 
\gassiz, in whom he found rather a 
grand and sympathetic fellow worker 
than an assiduous teacher. He loved 
him, fought for him a losing fight in the 
Darwinian controversy on evolution, and 
perhaps in his way way rather inclined 
to fight on controversial battle-fields, 
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thereby making good an early childish 
predilection for cock-fighting. He soon 
drifted, as one would expect from the 
Southern strain in his blood, into close 
social relations with that element in Bos- 
ton which sympathized with the Bell- 
Everett movement. Of course, with 
some natural pride, with the loyalty due 
to early instruction, with a keen sensi- 
tiveness to criticism of the absent, it was 
hardly possible, even after he came into 
the faculty of Harvard instruction, that 
he should have close relations with those 
of the older men, like Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Edmund Quincey, Emerson, who 
then, whether in Cambridge or out of it, 
most influenced the aspiring Cambridge 
and Boston youth. Accérdingly he was 
never, he says, welcomed to the homes 
of any of these men, but pursued his 
way, with a modest longing to know 
them and some wonderment that it 
should not be possible to dwell with them 
on the basis of a real manly sympathy 
in all things noble, letting dead issues 
lie buried. As heredity and early envir- 
onment had settled it otherwise, other- 
wise it was to be. The story of this lim- 
itation Mr. Shaler tells with great even- 
ness of mood and kindliness. The 
chapters assigned to his early home life 
are particularly lucid as to the ways of 
hereditv in defining one’s course. The 
Southern element in him bade him knock 
the man down who doubted his word 
The New England element armed its vo- 
taries with a sovereign contempt for anv 
one who could be so benighted as te 
doubt their word. The privilege of 
doubting another’s word was a part of 
the virtue of a democracy; the privilege 
of knocking a man down for doubting 
was one of the essentials in the Southern 
mastery of men. When these two prin- 
ciples came together at Cambridge in 
those war days, it drove men into camps 
from which peace in the military outlook 
did not release them altogether. 

The deep tenderness of heart which was 
Shaler’s spent itself not so much in the 
fraternal as in the paternal relation. He 
became a sagacious and sympathetic 
father to all the Cambridge youth with 
whom he came into contact, but only in 
a limited sense an acceptable brother 
among his equals, willing, as he ever 
was, and more than willing, to extend 
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the hand of fellowship widely, if only he 
could have made it acceptable. To the 
autobiography of this rare and success- 
ful teacher is added the admirable con- 
tribution of the wife’s part, the best of 
which is in the chapters devoted to 
“Country Life,” to “Administrative 
Work,” and to ‘“‘Personal Characteris- 
tics.” These chapters will almost recon- 
cile the reader to the fact that Professor 
Shaler’s part of the writing ended with 
his examination for a graduate’s degree 
at the scientific end of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
& 


Fifty Years of Darwinism. Centennial Ad- 
dresses in Honor of Charles Darwin. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 274. $2.00. 

At its convocation week meeting last 
winter the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science devoted one 

day to the celebration of the centennial 

anniversary of the birth of Charles Dar- 
win and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of the “Origin of Species.” 

On this occasion the addresses which 


form the present volume were given. It 
was the general comment of those pres- 
ent at the time of the meeting that the 


series of papers was in many respects a 
very notable one. A more leisurely 
perusal of the printed volume does not 
change one’s opinion in this regard. 
American investigators have been in the 
front rank in helping to make the great 
advances of the last decade toward the 
solution of the fundamental problems of 
organic evolution. Many of the leaders 
in this work are to be found among 
those contributing essays to this volume. 
In the main the essays deal with modern 
phases and aspects of evolution prob- 
lems. Prof. E. B. Wilson writes on 
“The Cell in Relation to Heredity and 
Evolution”; Dr. D. T. MacDougal, of 
the Desert Botanical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution, on “The Direct In- 
fluence of Environment”; Prof. W. E. 
Castle on “The Behavior of Unit Char- 
acters in Heredity,” and Dr. C. B. Dav- 
enport on “Mutation.” These essays 
all have to do with the concrete results 
of recent investigations. The opening 
essay by Prof. E. B. Poulton, of Oxford, 
which gives the title to the book, is his- 
torical, tracing in a very pleasing man- 
ner with many anecdotes and personal 
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recollections the spread and development 
of the evolution idea since the publica- 
tion of the “Origin of Species.” Other 
contributors to the volume are Prof. J. 
M. Coulter, President David Starr Jor- 
dan, President G. Stanley Hall, Prof. H. 
F. Osborn and Prof. Carl H. Eigen- 
mann. 
& 


The History of England from the Accession 
of Anne to the Death of George II, 
1702-1760. The Political History of 
England in Twelve Volumes. Vol. IX. 
By I. S. Leadam. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. xx, 557. With 
Maps and Plans. $2.60. 

By none of the volumes in the series 
of twelve of the Political History has 
the title been more fully deserved than 
by Mr. Leadam’s history of the reign of 
Queen Anne and the first two Georges. 
Almost the entire work is occupied with 
the vicissitudes of ministers at home, 
and the fortunes of the British army and 
navy abroad. So exclusively is Mr. 
Leadam concerned with Parliament and 
the Cabinet, with foreign policy and with 
the changing fortunes of individual 
statesmen and politicians, that only now 
and again is the reader reminded that 
behind the scenes was a great nation— 
a nation whose government and prosper- 
ity appear to have been reckoned as of 
little consequence in comparison with the 
personal issue as to whether Marlbor- 
ough or Bolingbroke, Pitt or Newcastle 
should enjoy the chief favor of the sov- 
ereign. Making allowance for this lim- 
itation of the field, Mr. Leadam has 
made a very valuable contribution to the 
constitutional history of England. He has 
followed the transition from government 
by the sovereign and his ministers, who 
were severally responsible to the king, 
to government by cabinet, with a prime 
minister to whom the other members of 
the Cabinet were responsible and who 
was himself along with his colleagues 
dependent for power not on the king’s 
favor, but on support by a majority in 
the House of Commons. Next to the 
intricacies of British politics, most of the 
space in Mr. Leadam’s volume is de- 
voted to England’s wars in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The two Ja- 
cobite risings—in 1715 and 1745—are 
yziven in detail, but with the exception of 
these abortive attempts to shake the 
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Hanoverian dynasty, the wars of the 
period were all fought on foreign soil 
or in the colonies. Unfortunately the 
intricacies of Continental policies are too 
great to be unraveled in the short chap- 
ters that Mr. Leadam was able to allot 
to them, and the effect of these sections 
of his book is of canvases so overcrowd- 
ed and so full of detail as to obscure 
any general conception. The history is 
at once too brief and too detailed. For 
the special student not enough is given 
on any particular topic; for the general 
reader the quick succession of events 
and the number of persons mentioned 
by name are overwhelming. Equally 
tantalizing are some of Mr. Leadam’s 
brief glimpses of the social and eco- 
nomic condition of England. <A page 
and a half are devoted to the liquor 
trade and the awful wave of drunken- 
ness that swept over England in the 


eighteenth century, but the law of 1753, 
which regulated the liquor trade in Eng- 
land for three-quarters of a century, is 
dismissed in three lines as an act “which 
restricted the liberty of magistrates to 
issue licenses, placed public houses under 
stringent regulations and established a 


liquor law which survived with bene- 
ficial effects till the consolidating act of 
1828.” As in all the previous volumes 
of the Political History, Mr.-Leadam’s 
book contains a very valuable critical 
bibliography of the contemporary and 
later works dealing with this period of 
English history—a bibliography which 
includes works published as recently as 
1907. There are seven plans illustrating 
the great Continental battles of Marlbor- 
ough and the battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, as well as a map showing the 
division of America among the English, 
French and Spanish, and a very interest- 
ing old map of India dated 1710. 


& 

Human Nature in Politics. By Graham 
Wallas. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 

This is a work in a field hitherto un- 
tilled and has the merits and defects of 
pioneer work. Courage, ability and in- 
dustry have won a harvest rich and 
cheering compared with the previous 
sterility; but only a generation of labor 
can clear the ground of disfiguring 
stumps, make the boundary lines definite 
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and bring all parts into high cultivation. 
Human nature has been assumed by po- 
litical scientists to be delightfully simple. 
Men, we were told, consistently aimed to 
increase their pleasures and diminish 
their pains and would think and vote as 
rational beings. Alas! it is found that 
in politics even more than in business 
and domestic life man is a rational ani- 
mal, but very partially. Yellow jour- 
nalists and politicians of the Tammany 
type instinctively recognize that reason 
has no chance against emotion and im- 
agination. Mr. Wallas is an example 
of the educated man of fine impulses 
who, in Britain, enters politics with the 
assurance that the reasoning which to 
him is irrefutable must also convince the 
masses, but later discovers, to his dis- 
may, that votes are not won by argu- 
ment nor is political life regulated by 
logic. Many retire at that stage in dis- 
gust, but he has held on and is seeking 
the key to the public mind and to the 
movements of the crowd. 


a 


Moncure D. Conway. Addresses and Re- 
prints. 1850-1907. Published and re- 
published. work representing the literary 
and philosophical life of the author. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $3.00. 

These addresses and reprints are but 

a small fragment of the literary work of 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway—a work which 

in its day was of great and stirring in- 

terest to the American public. He was 
always on the fighting line. For a man 
of peace he was singularly apt in hand- 
ling the tools that produce the conditions 
of war in a susceptible community, and 
yet he could never see that he was prod- 
ding the bayonet. Mr. Conway re- 
ceived his full share of social ostracism, 
accepted cheerfully the prospective mar- 
tyrdom, rather liked the company into 
which it brought him, and never gave up 
his little privilege of gibing the fire- 
builders. Many men in the South and 
most of those in the North who count 
for wise men accept the view so well, so 
admirably stated in his earliest pam- 
phlet, “Free Schools in Virginia,” print- 
ed and circulated anonymously in a slave 

State when the author was eighteen 

years old. Few men of today, acquaint- 

ed with the inside history of Mr. Lin- 
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coln’s administration, will accept Con- 
way’s later pamphlet, “The Golden 
Hour,” published in 1862. Yet “The 
Golden Hour” was a well-argued, forci- 
ble statement of the duty of immediate 
emancipation of the slaves. It was 
probably acceptable to Mr. Lincoln him- 
self as a side step in the cause already 
deeply considered in the heart of the 
great President. No doubt Mr. Lincoln 
put the pamphlet in his pocket as good 
ammunition for use in due time, wher 
he should have got near enough to the 
vital parts of his enemy. These two 
pamphlet addresses are wisely included 
in the new volume of Mr. Conway’s 
works. They are greatly worth readifig 
by the new generation and rereading by 
the older generation, for they state with 
keen point the argument that influenced 
the early action of the anti-slavery con- 
tingent in the war. They are the best 
examples of the author’s voluminous 
writings, showing how well he had mas- 
tered his side of the controversy, how 
varied the statement of it could be made 
by a man possessed in a high degree of 
the literary art, whose mind was stored 
with a multifarious reading. 


Js 
The Advertisements of the Spectator. By 
Lawrence Lewis. Boston:. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2. 

One would hardly suppose that the 
business notices appearing in a news- 
paper of two centuries back would any 
longer appeal to the public, but Mr. 
Lewis has found a use for some of them 
whose interest at first seems to lie chiefly 
in the fact that they were very near to 
a famous essayist. Taking the early is- 
sues of the Spectator, which he finds to 
be less known than those of a later date, 
the author gives a variety of selections 
from the advertising columns of that fa- 
mous little sheet, by which one may re- 
construct many phases of London life. 
To the refurbishers of old fashions for 
use on the modern stage or in modern 
novels, or possibly among the dressy 
Four Hundred and their imitators, many 
a hint is given where they may, in a 
Queen Anne corner shop, rehabilitate a 
wit, a fop, or a fine gentleman; nay, a 
fine lady may decorate herself with a 
four-story hat of most architectural 
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splendors. The author is one of the 
gleaners in fields that now and then have 
a few stray grains—enough to direct a 
mousing search in the literary feeding- 
grounds. His work is done with neat- 
ness and a stroke of the Addisonian hu- 
mor. In a reprint filling nearly 200 
pages of appendix are selections where- 
in much gratuitous advertising is given 
to those old wares for sale then. The 
wares have vanished; the shops have 
disappeared ; their owners are dead these 
two hundred years, but Addison’s fame 
still lives, and its life depends very 
largely on the fact that “advertising 
paid.” 
Js 
Memories of My Life. 
F. R. S. With eight Illustrations. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50. 
A cousin, on the mother’s side, of 
Charles R. Darwin, the famous natural- 
ist, both deriving from Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, “physician, poet, and philoso- 
pher,” Francis Galton fell, by natural in- 
heritance, into the family line of scien- 
tific investigation; his special variety of 
curiosity seems to have been determined 
by tendencies in the Galton family, the 
grandfather, Samuel John Galton, hav- 
ing been “a scientific and statistical man 
of business,” who “loved to arrange all 
kinds of data in parallel lines of corre- 
sponding lengths.” . This taste was 
transmitted to the second and third gen- 
eration, rising in the second generation, 
in one case at least, to what the 
grandson calls “an unreasoning instinct.” 
As a gatherer of statistics and as a suc- 
cessful and useful student of the “‘paral- 
lel columns,” few men have surpassed 
the eminent founder of our modern 
school of heredity—the school that holds 
that we are tied up in a tangle of the 
various threads spun by our ancestors— 
that “heredity is a far more powerful 
agent in human development than nur- 
ture.” Darwin at first took to beetles; 
Galton, to walking the hospitals, but 
rather against his natural inclinations. 
When opportunity offered, both became 
extensive travelers, each with a rather 
liberal letter of credit. Darwin’s first 
book was “The Voyage of the Beagle”; 
Galton first published a book of travels, 
“Tropical South Africa.” Darwin soon 
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dropped the geological hammer, by which 
he had got a little way into an ancient 
world of stratified rocks, and retiring to 
his gardens at Down, traced a new con- 
nection between protozoa and the com- 
plicated intellectual structure of a 
Shakespeare’s mind. Galton by a dif- 
ferent route arrived at the same tower- 
ing imagination and put it into harmo- 
nious relation with the Shakespearean 
“finger-prints.” Everything went into 
the parallel columns—keenness of sight 
and hearing; color sense; judgment of 
eye; breathing power; ‘reaction time; 
strength of pull and squeeze; force of 
blow ; span of arms; height, both stand- 
ing and sitting; weight. He and Dar- 
win were now coming down the same 
road—‘selection,” whether by nature or 
man. “Coming up the same road,” they 
would rather have put it, for to them it 
had none but a glorious ending, for Gal- 
ton says: 

“T took a moderate and reasonable stand- 
point that races of highly gifted artists, saints, 
mathematicians, administrators, mechanicians, 
contented laborers, musicians, militants, and 
so forth, might be theoretically called into ex- 
istence, the average excellence of each race in 
its particular line being equal to that of its 
most highly gifted representative at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

It was a high ambition, and Mr. Galton 
pursued his preliminary part of theoret- 
ically calling into existence such a race 
with that “sweet reasonableness”so much 
admired by Matthew Arnold. These 
most interesting Memories, written by 
a man still, at eighty-six, enjoying life, 
give us the vivid sun-points of the path 
he traveled. 

& 


Chapters on Municipal Administration and 
Accounting. By Frederick A. Cleve- 
land. Longmans, Green & Co., xvi, 361 
pages. $2.00. 

Altho made up of a series of discen- 
nected addresses and essays, the subject 
matter of this book hinges directly on 
topics in municipal finance and account- 
ing. The author, who is the “technical” 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of New York, discusses in a 
pleasing and forceful manner the prog- 
ress of accounting reform in American 
municipalities. His work is valuable in 
its constructive as well as its destructive 


criticism, In several of the essays new 
and improved systems of municipal. ac- 
counting are outlined in detail. Partic- 
ular interest attaches at the present time 
to the chapter describing the system of 
municipal accounts that prevailed. in 
New York City previous to the recent 
changes introduced by Comptroller Metz 
on the joint recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. Considering the 
important role that the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, with its plans for im- 
proved financial administration, is likely 
to” play in the forthcoming Mayoralty 
election in New York City, the book ap- 
pears at a most opportune time. Public- 
spirited citizens are gradually coming to 
recognize the potency of sound business 
methods in municipal management as a 
means of eliminating “graft.” Borrow- 
ing a metaphor of the author, accounting 
is the antitoxin of the graft bacillus. 
As in all cases of experimental medicine, 
however, the development and applica- . 
tion of a newly discovered virus is a very 
delicate operation, and unless skilled 
physicians of the body politic apply 
themselves to the task, the proposed rem- 
edy may fail. Too much, therefore, may 
be claimed for improved methods of mu- 
nicipal accounting as a graft-healing 
serum. In instances where reformed 
methods of accounting have resulted in 
improvements and economy in municipal 
administration, the results have been at- 
tained largely because of the fact that 
the movement has been engineered by 
honest and public-spirited citizens. <A 
municipality is not a corporation organ- 
ized and conducted with a view to finan- 
cial gain; consequently, a municipal bal- 
ance sheet, in spite of what may be 
claimed for it, has not the same meaning 
as a balance sheet of a commercial con- 
cern. A balance sheet which may be in- 
terpreted unfavorably from a purely 
business standpoint may represent a very 
favorable showing from the viewpoint 
of sound municipal administration. Nev- 
ertheless, city government conducted on 
business principles and under business 
methods is decidedly preferable to the 
lax and irresponsible systems of munici- 
pal management which prevail in many 
American cities. 
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Literary Notes 


....It is doubtful if any other Church can 
boast of an annual, largely statistical, equal in 
quality and quantity to that dealing with the 
Church of Germany in the Kirchliches Jahr- 
buch of Pastor J. Schneider, of Elberfeld, of 
which the thirty-sixth volume for the current 
year has appeared. It is a solid volume of 
more than half a thousand pages and is practi- 
cally exhaustive in dealing with the problems 
and data of the Church of Germany. C. Ber- 
telsmann, of Giitersloh, is the publisher. 

...-Oberlin College publishes, in connection 
with the celebration of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, a General Catalogue which, for thoro- 
ness and comprehensiveness, does honor to its 
editor, Mr. George M. Jones, and his associate, 
Mr. Luther D. Harkness. The festive feature 
of this catalogue is an account of the principal 
events in the history of the college, embellished 
with illustrations of the .office buildings. The 
catalogue deals with 35,682 students, from 1833 
to 1908, each former student of the institution 
having been the subject of careful inquiry con- 
cerning degrees, special honors received, civil 
offices held, military service, present professiim 
or occupation, and postoffice address. The edi- 
tors speak feelingly, in their preface, of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the performance of 
their task, which was begun in August, 1906. 
A special finding list of women students who 
have married has been prepared. 

....Two pens and one brush have gone to 
the making of Dutch Bulbs and Gardens (Mac- 
millan, $2), a book that leavens technical in- 
formation with a bit of comment and reflection 
here and there on Dutch character and life, 
and adorns both with all the colors of tulip 
and hyacinth and crocus and snowdrop in the 
twenty-four full-page plates painted by Miss 
Minna Nixon, and reproduced by the color 
process. The text is credited to Miss Una Sil- 
berrad and Miss Sophie Lyall, the descriptions 
being probably mostly Miss Lyall’s, the touches 
of human interest Miss Silberrad’s. But the 
bulb’s the thing in text and picture, not the 
people who grow it and sell it. To lovers of 
flowers the book is therefore primarily ad- 
drest. 

....A third edition of Mr. L. P. Gratacap’s 
Geology of the City of New York has been 
called Ter within eight years (Holt, $2.50). It 
is a much enlarged edition, embodying the re- 
sults of geological studies made in Manhattan 
since the appearance of the second; the geol- 
ogy of Brooklyn is much extended, an epitome 
of that of Long Island being included; and, 
finally, the mineralogy has been much elab- 
orated. From the geologist’s point of view the 
change of Greater New York from a five- to 
a twelve-, a twenty-, even a forty-story city has 
two results: it continues to remove, as in the 
olden days of building, the superficial features 
of the island, but modern methods of construc- 
tion, with their deep foundations, caissons, and 
the like, uncover strata hitherto inaccessible. 
The data thus laid bare by the modern en- 
gineer-builder have been incorporated in the 
book, which deserves a renewed word of rec- 
ommendation to the slowly growing number of 
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dwellers in the city who take an interest in its 
history, which may well include an intelligent 
curiosity concerning the ultimate foundations 
on which it rests. 


a 
Pebbles 


SUFFRAGETTE—We believe that a woman 
should get a man’s wages. 

Married Man—Well, judging from my own 
experience, she does.—Boston Transcript. 


An evangelist was exhorting his hearers to 
flee from the wrath to come. “I warn you,” he 
thundered, “that ‘there will be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth’ !” 

At this moment an old woman in the gallery 
stood up. “Sir,’ she shouted, “J have no 
teeth.” 

“Madam,” returned the evangelist severely, 
“they ‘will be provided.”—Success. 


”T LIKE you, Fred, 
I like your looks; 

But you’ve never read”— 
And she shook her head— 
“Five feet of books!” 

“Mere bookish lore, 
My dearest Pearl,” 
Said Fred, “is a bore! 
But I do adore 
Five feet of girl!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Durinc a family luncheon party on the Vic- 
toria and Albert the Czarewitch broke in on 
the conversation of his elders by shouting, 
“Grandpapa!” 

King Edward, putting on a frown, reproved 
him with, “Little boys should be seen and not 
heard.” 

A general silence ensued, but after a minute 
or two the King, to console the child, asked. 
“Well, what is it? What do you want to say?” 

“Too late now, grandpapa. There was a 
caterpillar in your salad, but you have eaten it 
now.’—The Smart Set. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Do not throw away old umbrellas. By re- 
moving the cloth cover and cutting it up in 
strips you can make a number of dainty neck. 
ties for your husband. The ribs properly 
twisted, and woven together, make a very good 
rat trap, and the stick, when carefully polished, 
will do for a cane to present to the clergyman 
at Christmas. 

To keep freckles from showing, get a small 
paint pot, quart size, and fill with a pink paint 
carefully matching the tone of your complex- 
ion, and with a camel’s hair brush paint each 
freckle out. ; 

Young wives cannot be too often reminded 
that they should always greet their husbands 
with a smile. It is safe to say that there is 
nothing in the world that will more deeply irri- 
tate him than this, and it should therefore not 
be forgotten. 

If your lamp wicks give out, a very satis- 
factory substitute can be made of Irish point 
lace, or Valenciennes, carefully wound round 
the wick holder. A knitted necktie will serve 
the same purpose, but is apt to burn fitfully and 
give out a pungent odor.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The Constitutional History of 


Privilege 

In the great stirring of the American 
people to resume and to safeguard those 
powers of government which have been 
slipping away from them, and which 
money interests have eagerly grasped, it 
becomes increasingly clear that enormous 
mischief has been done by the mental 
and the legal confounding of “property” 
with “privilege.” 

On the legal side, as the lawyers and 
the historians know, the confusion began 
with the famous Dartmouth College case 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The masses of the American 
people are neither lawyers nor historians, 
and until now no one has ever taken the 
trouble to explain to them in untechnical 
lerms just what the Dartmouth College 
case and decision were, or just what con- 
sequences have followed from them in 
the evolution of our constitutional law, 
in the creation of privilege on a gigantic 
-cale, and in engendering a mighty 
truggle, now well under way, between 
the people and the possessors of priv- 

ege, 

Unlike 


the conflict engendered by 


slavery, this struggle will, as we all pro- 
foundly hope and believe, be purely eco- 
nomic, moral and political, unattended by 
violence or by bloodshed. Nevertheless, 
in its profound significance, and in the 
dimensions which it is likely to attain, it 
is not less momentous than was the con- 
flict between North and South. Mr. 
Orton has therefore rendered to the pub- 
lic a great and praiseworthy service by 
telling in a brief and readable way the 
story of the Dartmouth College case, 
and by interpreting it for the wunder- 
standing of the average man. 

Read in connection with the impressive 
article on “The Constitutional Position 
of Property in America” which Presi- 
dent Hadley contributed to Tur INDE- 
PENDENT of April 16, 1908, Mr. Orton’s 
articles fully confirm the view which was 
taken of “The Issue Beyond the Parties” 
in our own editorial comments upon 
President Hadley’s article, and was later 
set forth in our issue of October 22 last, 
by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox. The issue is 
fundamental and unmistakable. Are the 
people sovereign in the United States, as 
they claim to be, or has sovereignty be- 
come focused in the hands of a few all- 
powerful corporations, built upon legally 
created and constitutionally intrenched 
privilege? 

Happily, if Mr. Orton’s history and in- 
terpretation are not unwarrantably op- 
timistic—and we believe that they are 
not—the people have not lost supreme 
control, and already they are quietly re- 
gaining “full and peaceable possession” 
of so much of their authority as they had 
unwittingly allowed to slip away from 
them. And, being now fully awakened 
to the nature of the conflict, they will 
continue to take the necessary measures 
to make their possession in the future not 
only “full,” but also “undisturbed.” 

The story of the Dartmouth College 
case, as Mr. Orton tells it, will not deep- 
en the reverence of the people for the two 
chief characters in the episode—Daniel 
Webster and Chief Justice Marshall. 
The services that these men rendered to 
the cause of American nationality were 
too great ever to be forgotten. But like 
other men Webster and Marshall were 
subject to error, and to the sins that easi- 
ly beset mere mortals. In the Dartmovth 
College case they did a great wrong and 
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a great mischief, which the truthful his- 


torian must enter on the debit side of 
their account. 

Mr. Orton’s articles, and others like 
them we hope, will some day affect the 
presentation of American history in our 
textbooks and popuiar historical writ- 
ings. There has been altogether too 
much glorification of the work of the 
Constitution makers, and too little truth- 
ful exhibition of the actual forces of pri- 
vate and public interest that contended in 
the convention, and that continued to 
“fight it out” in the contest between Fed- 
eralists and Republicans. 

Before the Revolutionary War broke 
out, privilege and popular rights were ar- 
rayed against each other in the colonies. 
Privilege was Tory, and cried peace 
when there was no peace. The unprivi- 
leged people had their way, declared in- 
dependence, and secured it. But privi- 
lege was only scotched, not killed. It 
dominated the Federalist party and the 
Constitutional Convention. It tolerated 
slavery and made it a basis of representa- 
tion. The Civil War overthrew the slave 
power, but again privilege was only de- 
feated, not destroyed. The Dartmouth 
College decision, by its preposterous and 
immoral doctrine—which soon became a 
dogma—that privileges of franchise and 
exemption conferred by a State are con- 
tracts, which a State may not subsequent- 
ly invalidate, opened the way to an enor- 
mous growth of what the people, in 
rough and ready phraseology, have called 
“the money power.” To overthrow this 
power by establishing in law, as in clear 
thinking, the distinction between private 
property and State created privilege, 
superior to all State control, is the fight 
that is now on. As in the contests that 
have gone before, the people in the long 
run will win out. 

& 


War and the Game of War 


THERE is a difference between the two. 
In real war the soldier is actually killed, 
or loses a leg or an arm; in the game of 
war, at the worst of it, he simply gets 
wet. At the end ofthe play he washes 


up, puts on clean and dry underclothes, © 


and is an honest and useful and genuine 
citizen again. He has had his fun, such 


fun as it is, has given the generals and 
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colonels of the regular army something 
to do for their money, and he may im- 
agine that he has saved his country in 
some possible future invasion of Mar- 
tians or other fabulous enemies. 

Or very likely he carries home the 
pneumonia. In a real assault on Boston 
and a real defense ten thousand soldiers 
would have been slain; in this mimic war 
only some hundreds are likely to die 
from the exposure to the inclement sky, 
while all endure minor suffering or incur 
serious sickness. Does it pay? 

We see no proof of it. Of course, to 
those who are professional soldiers it 
pays. It gives them experience in their 
hypothetical business, for it is their busi- 
ness to-keep in patient, waiting prepara- 
tion for what does not come off. They 
must magnify their profession. The 
war game makes their business popular 
and talked about. It fills columns of the 
To them it is really some- 


newspapers. 
thing serious. It affects their business 
reputation. It pays. 


But does it pay for the militiaman. 
who takes it out of his scant vacation, 
who gets no money or glory out of it, 
but to whom it is an expense and an ex- 
posure to storm and sickness and death? 
Perhaps it does. He thinks so or he 
would not do it. He takes it as a picnic 
and a lark, or, at best, as a service to the 
State whose regimental colors he follows. 

And yet we imagine that the play- 
soldiers who slept out in the rain and 
tramped thru the mud about Assawomp- 
set Pond and the Bridgewater woods last 
week wished they were well out of it all. 
But they experienced none of the real 
hardships of war. What is a wet skin 
or what are blistered feet? There was 
no bloodshed; there were no ravaged 
homes, no widows and orphans, or are 
none yet. Their exposures to a summer 
rainstorm were nothing in comparison 
with the terrible scenes of a real battle. 
when leaden bullets and iron balls meet 
yielding flesh and crunching bones, nor 
even with the sufferings of a winter’s 
campaign in genuine war. 

Playing soldier is pleasant enough 
when one parades in line, under the 
cover of a spacious armory generously 
provided by the State. The regiment 
has the consciousness that it looks fine 
as it marches down Broadway in immac- 
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ulate uniform, after a martial band, be- 
tween lines of admiring spectators. It 
is a pretty play; a pretty play and noth- 
ing more. But the real soldiering—that 
is another thing. That is brutal; its 
business is killing. It is the lowest busi- 
ness one can get into, unless some ex- 
traordinary exigency should arise, such 
as can be and must be avoided by us for 
all future time. For that possible exi- 
gency we may still educate officers, we 
care not how many, if they will retire to 
civil life and do productive work until 
the exigency arises. If a war must 
come our people will meet it, and it will 
not take them much time to learn the 
new business. The blue militia did very 
well. 

Such an experience as twenty thou- 
sand men have had in a mimic attack on 
3oston may well teach them to love war 
less. They can get their amusement in 
better ways. They have learned a very 
little of the seriousness of war. They 
have found it is no fun. They started 
back to this city from Plymouth County 
wet, weary and hungry, if not sick of 
their experience, and with no great in- 
crement of glory. Some officers may 
have learned something in tactics, or as 
to the transport of commissary supplies, 
but the common soldier has learned abso- 
lutely nothing except how to obey and 
endure and suffer, all of which can be 
learned more profitably in other ways, 
for heré there is no profit at all. 

And yet we may suggest one possible 
lesson. Why not apply the rules of 
mimic war to real war? Let the armies 
meet. Let powder explode without shot. 
Let impartial judges after each engage- 
ment officially declare how many have 
been “killed” and “wounded,” and send 
them home to their gainful vocations, 
without the bloodshed which in the past 
has been characteristic of war. War 
should be made a farce. 


cd 


William Winter’s Retirement 


Ir was to be expected that William 
Winter, distinguished as critic and 
author, after forty-four years of service 
as dramatic critic and editor of The 
Tribune, would have retired with praise 
and honor, if retire he must; but such-is 
not the case. Mr. Winter is so much of 
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a public man, and the circumstances 
touch so closely on editorial ethics, that 
it is proper and even necessary that we 
consider an unwelcome matter. 

Mr. Winter asked that in the an- 
nouncement of his resignation it be men- 
tioned that he withdrew because he had 


-found that his views of the theater and 


his duty in the treatment of it were “no 
longer in harmony with those that The 
Tribune entertains and purposes to en- 
force.” The editor did not care to pub- 
lish this, and the announcement was 
made to the public by a paid advertise- 
ment in The Tribune, giving the fact of 
his resignation, but giving no reason for 
it. The editor then made a statement 
thru a reporter to this effect : 


“I thought it right not to publish a small 
part of a large amount of matter which he 
wrote for the Sunday Tribune of August 8. 
Mr. Winter did not agree with me, and his 
resignation followed, much to my regret.” 


Mr. Winter says this is very far from 
a fair statement of the real reason for 
withdrawal; and the correspondence on 
the subject which he gives involves such 
important principles that we cannot 
avoid discussing it. He says in a letter 
to the editor: 


“Since July, 1865, up to about two years 
ago, 1 opposed and denounced in The Tribune 
every bad, vulgar, indecent play, and every 
person and. every proceeding in the theatrical 
world injurious (in my opinion) to the pyblic 
welfare. In doing so I not only did not incur 
censure from the editor, but I was often encou- 
aged and sustained in that, obviously, right 
course. 

“About two ‘years ago there came a change. 
Many articles of mine, dealing with manifest 
abuses in the theater, have been, within that 
time, rejected altogether. Many others (some 
of the same kind; some containing critical 
condemnation of plays) have been cut or mod- 
ified in important passages. A representative 
instance of that wrong treatment occurred 
when, from a full-page contribution of mine, 
January 17, 1909, essential critical comments 
were excised from notices of ‘Samson,’ ‘The 
Blue Mouse,’ and ‘Salvation Nell.’ ” 


The plays here mentioned are such as 
are not fit to be seen by self-respecting 
people. In a protest against this change 
of policy addressed to the managing 
editor he said further: 


“My articles, relative to indecent and there- 
fore reprehensible plays have been, and are, 
framed for the purpose of doing as much in- 
jury to the business of the persons exploiting 
them as is possible; of informing respectable 
persons what is going on in the theater, and of 
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keeping as many readers as possible away from 
obnoxious and injurious plays.” 

This appears to us to be the only right 
position, but it did not so seem to the 
editor of the paper. The managing ed- 


itor replied that he made the excisions 
He puts 


under orders from the editor. 
it baldly : 

“Your policy of placing, on the Sunday the- 
atrical page, beside our theatrical advertising, 
matter ‘framed for the purpose of doing as 
much injury as possible to the business’ of 
some of our advertisers may or may not be 
the right one, and the publication of such ar- 
ticles may or may not be the duty of the 
journalist to society. I do not attempt to de- 
cide the question. All I say is that my in- 
structions with regard to that page are that the 
articles are not to be framed with any such 
purpose, and the excisions which I made were 
in strict and necessary accordance with those 
instructions.” 

This frank utterance the editor ap- 
proved. In a letter to Mr. Winter he 
said: 

“It is my opinion that the theatrical news 
published on Sunday should not be condemna- 
tory. That a play is well attended, 
that there has, or has not, been a change in 
the cast, etc., etc-—these are facts which can 
be properly stated, whether the play is good or 
bad, and the paper does not demean itself or 
do an injustice to its readers when it records 
them, and does no more.” 

There is here involved a very serious 
question of morals. We have had on the 
stage of late, as every one knows, a 
series of indecent plays, vulgar and 
licentious. They should never be men- 
tioned except with condemnation. For a 
journal to direct readers to such plays 
by telling how full was the attendance 
and how well the players filled their 
parts, without a word as to the vulgarity 
and indecency of the performance, and 
all because the plays are advertised on 
the same page, is unworthy of a repu- 
table journal. It is its business to pro- 
tect and guide its readers. Such conduct 
is like that of a policeman who, instead 
of breaking up a den of robbers, should 
direct innocent men and women that 
way, and tell what a popular place of 
resort it was. It is better that a journal 
have an honest name than that it sell its 
silence for swollen money. Mr. Reid is 
just back from London. We cannot be- 
lieve that this exposure of a new and 
most reprehensible policy can please him. 
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‘The Doctors of Philosophy 


Science tells us that this year’s crop of 
doctors of philosophy numbers 378, from 
thirty universities, all earned, not one be- 
stowed simply by way of “honor.” No 
reputable institution will now give this 
degree except as the reward of special 
study in residence, and accompanied by 
a thesis which proves good power ot 
original investigation. A degree given 
after a correspondence course is ex- 
tremely suspicious. 

Science also classified these doctorates 
according as they are conferred for in- 
vestigation in the natural and exact 
sciences or in what are called humanistic 
studies. ‘The numbers happen to be pre- 
cisely the same, 189 in each table. Of the 
former chemistry attracts 39, zodlogy 
and botany, 34; physics, 25; psychology, 
properly included in this class, 21 ; math- 
ematics and physiology, 13 each; geology 
and paleontology, 12, and other sciences 
a smaller number. In the humanistic 
class, not supposed to be “exact,” econ- 
omics, sociology and political science 
were studied by 50 candidates, the Ger- 
man or Romance languages by 28, Eng- 
lish by 27, Greek or Latin by 23, history 
by 22, Oriental languages and philosophy 
by 14 each, and other studies attracted 
less than ten each. 

Twelve years ago not over 200 doc- 
torates in philosophy were conferred in 
a year. Now the number has: nearly 
doubled. They are conferred by those in- 
stitutions that have strong graduate 
schools, and of these Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell have in twelve years 
conferred 2,579 degrees, as against 892 
by thirty-five other universities. 

There seems to be a very fair division 
of choice among the students between 
the sciences and the humanistic studies, 
one half to each. But the equality is 
maintained by the large number who de- 
vote themselves to sociology and econ- 
omics, new studies in the universities. 
And yet the languages are not neglected, 
nor are they likely to be, for this year 
27 doctorates were given for English 
studies, 14 each for German, Romance 
and Oriental languages, 12 for Latin and 
11 for Greek. These studies are eternal- 
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ly attractive, for their relation to the 
human mind. Of the exact sciences not 
all are of the bread and butter sort. A 
study of mathematics (13 doctorates), or 
astronomy (7), or psychology (21), does 
not enrich the national treasury. If we 
were to classify studies by their useful- 
ness for economic production we should 
make a very different classification, and 
the “useless” studies would have the ad- 
vantage ; for the most of zodlogy, botany, 
psychology, geology, astronomy, anthro- 
pology, mineralogy and geography would 
leave the practical money-making class, 
while there would be no loss on the other 
side. We are still predominantly an 
idealistic people, if we may judge from 
the comparative attractiveness of studies 
to our most competent and ambitious 


young scholars. 
ad 


The Country Life Commission 
and the Church 


THis week we conclude our series of 
three editorials on the report of the 
Country Life Commission with a dis- 
cussion of the rural church. The Com- 
mission has a definition of the country 
church of the future fully as emphatic, 
and not alien to that of Mr. Eliot’s. It 
insists that the rural church must become 
the social center of the neighborhood. 
This does not mean merely that there 
must be a building with a steeple, for 
holding social gatherings, but an organic 
force affecting the tone of the whole 
community. The great spiritual need of 
communities just now is higher personal 
and social ideals. A part of church 
work is educative, and it should culmi- 
nate in giving to all the young people a 
love for the country and an intellectual 
appreciation of it. 

Professor Bailey, chairman of the 
Commission, tells us that the religion of 
the open country must run into the 
indigenous affairs of everyday life; add- 
ing that “a course in a good agricultural 
college would wisely supplement train- 
ing in a theological seminary.”- The 
church must get a firmer grip upon hu- 
man life as it is here and now. Why 
should it not shift its work to modern 
times and customs, making the ba- 
sis of religion the simple perform- 
ance of the Golden Rule? The re- 
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ligion embodied in the Old Testament 
was eminently a religion of sanitary laws 
and wholesome living. Its promises 
were long life, large families, and a land 
that flowed with milk and honey. It 
made no reference whatever to a tuture 
lite. The religion of the New Testa- 
ment dawned as peace “on earth.” 

As for the theological seminary affil- 
iating with the agricultural college, why 
not? Ministerial training is certainly a 
very different affair from what it was 
forty years ago. Chicago has established 
a School of Civics and Philanthropy, the 
object being to prepare its pupils for a 
new sort of ministering. They have lis- 
tened to lectures on systematic benevo- 
lent work in the slums, and to other 
lectures on the novel issues which are 
arising between the laborer and the capi- 
talist. Having studied the physical as 
well as the mental and moral tendencies 
of the children of the poor, they will be 
able to coéperate with the juvenile court 
for delinquent children and the play- 
ground movement for all children. 
lf “cooking sales” could be changed to 
cooking schools would it be any the less 
religion? 

The minister of a rural church ought 
to know more of what Jesus knew, and 
what Burbank knows; that is, a good 
deal about flowers of the field and about 
the farmers’ crops; and he ought to 
know the science of agriculture right up 
to date. On a Sunday, if it comes to a 
pinch between having his parishioners’ 
hay get wet and his church get empty, 
why should he not put his manuscript 
in his pocket, take a hay fork in his hand 
and help his poorest parishioner secure 
his crop. This should be his compre- 
hension of righteousness and duty. 

We know a minister who has five acres 
of garden in the suburbs of a small city. 
He has eighty beds of flowers, and some 
of these he allows the manlier boys of 
his church to work on their own account. 
They can exercise their own judgment 
in the selection of stock, can pluck the 
flowers freely for their own use or 
homes, and still more freely can dis- 
tribute them to the poor. You can find 
in the garden one hundred varieties of 
roses, as many more of gladioli, all of 
the noblest lilies and irises, and whatever 
else makes garden life attractive and 
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useful; but better yet, you can find after 
school or on Saturdays a dozen boys of 
manly fiber, each at work developing his 
power to see, to hear and to feel with 
Nature, and to work where his best see- 
ing and hearing direct. Once a week 
the gates of this garden are flung open 
and a reception for both old and young 
is held. The grounds are crowded with 
friends moving about in this finest of all 
sympathies which comes from being in- 
spired with love for life. Strawberries 
border all the beds and are freely used 
in the way of study and comparison, 
while other senses are feasted with rich 
odors. 

It is questionable whether this man’s 
sermons on Sunday are anywhere equal 
to the nature instruction which comes 
from his garden. He himself is in- 
clined to think the garden the more im- 
portant, and that there is altogether too 
much formalized preaching in the pulpit. 
He is inclined to use the words God and 
Nature as very nearly tautological; and 
the God whom he most fondly preaches 
is Eternal Life, eternally expressing 
Himself in the true, beautiful and good. 
The whole church organization runs on 
this line, and it is not held to be alien 
to religious work to create a new sort of 
strawberry, or to make an asparagus bed 
give twice as much food for the dining 
table. Children love the church as the 
center of beautiful life, and old people 
wear flowers in their coats as théy gather 
on Sunday. The minister spends half 
of his time either in his own garden or 
in their gardens and fields, talking grapes 
and pears, instead of original sin and 
total depravity. His study is the resort 
of those who are troubled with practical 
everyday problems. Teachers go to him 
to settle the quarrels of the school room, 
and parents consult him about the train- 
ing of their children. He cares little 
about the creeds, but he trains his 
young folk to know how to do things 
and how to be straightforward citizens. 
This sort of common sense and every- 
day religion does not make vestals or 
saints, but it does make men and women. 
Is it enough? 

Jesus’ conversation dwelt on gardens 
and olive orchards. Why shall not the 
minister take our boys and girls, and old- 
er people, too, on walks about the fields 
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and tell them some of the high-born 
stories of life and growth? Instead ot 
preaching about Jesus, why not do what 
Jesus did; did take a class of the fittest 
fellows, the Peters and Johns (there are 
plenty of them everywhere), and train 
them to be leaders? Experiment Station 
Bulletins are one of the modern forms 
of inspiration; revelations of the Divine 
Will in Nature. 

There are a few towns in the United 
States, altogether too few, where efforts 
are being made to combine and center 
moral effort to put down evil and estab- 
lish the right—that is righteousness. 
The people have yet to learn, however, 
that civic “rightness” and religious 
“righteousness” are the same _ thing. 
They are penetrated with a vague irre- 
ligious conception that righteousnes has 
to do only with another life. As soon as 
possible the people must learn that cast- 
ing an honest vote is religion as much as 
reading the Bible. We can hoe right- 
eously as we can play unrighteously ; and 
he is God’s son who tills honestly in his 
corn field or makes two blades of. grass 
grow where one grew before. Our 
whole lives, individually and collectively, 
constitute the religion that counts. “La- 
borasse est orasse,’ said Martin Luther ; 
to work well is to worship well. Our 
hands as well as our hearts must serve 
and pray. We do not let down religion 
by this worldliness; we exalt the world 
as the gift of God. 

The Report does not undertake to make 
less of the Church, but to give it a larger 
leadership, both as an institution and 
thru its pastors. It points out the neces- 
sity of church federation, so that some 
one church shall be responsible for every 
square mile; in this seconding the na- 
tional movement which is under way. It 
believes that sectarian strife should im- 
mediately yield to an effort to reach the 
entire community. There are ten thousand 
church buildings in the United States 
now out of repair and use, standing on 
the hill slopes and in the rural hamlets, 
as an indication of changing belief and 
changing habits. There are ten thou- 
sand more that ought to go out of use, 
as indicative only of diverse conceptions 
of a future world, leaving the field to a 
united effort of all the people for all the 
people. This will leave us organically 
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strong to establish the right and defend 
the true. Better yet, it will enable us 
to work out a national religious charac- 
ter. “The work and the life of the farm 
are closely bound together, and the in- 
stitutions of the country reflect this work 
and life.” 
& 


The Young Turk 


So far the Young Turk has done very 
well both in national and international 
affairs. The recrudescence of the Cre- 
tan question will test still further his 
ability to meet the peculiar difficulties of 
the sitvation. If he can first persuade 
himself, and then the nation, that it, is 
wiser to let the island be a thorn in 
somebody else’s side rather than his own, 
he will achieve a notable victory and go 
far toward convincing the world that he 
is a useful, rather than a disturbing fac- 
tor, in the solution of the most trouble- 
some problem of European politics. 
More than that, he wiil have vindicated 
the claim of the Turkish race to be one 
of the virile races of the world. 

It must be remembered that the Young 
Turk is a distinctly modern product, and 
represents the resultant of the same gen- 
eral conditions that have produced the 
American. On to the fundamental Tar- 
tar stock, brave, self-reliant, simple in 
life, rather narrow in vision, peaceful, if 
let alone, but intolerant of opposition, 
have been grafted many of the charac- 
teristics of the Aryan races. The harem, 
with its representatives of other peoples 
of varying intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious types, has been a more important 
element than many realize. Partly as a 
result of this infusion of new blood, 
partly as the natural consequence of 
modern intercommunication, the child of 
the heterogeneous harem became a cos- 
mopolitan. For a time this was scarcely 
to his advantage. He appeared to be 
more or less of a hybrid, neither Turk 
nor European, neither Moslem nor 
Christian, and was accordingly scouted 
by all. Little by little he has emerged 
until he appears today as an upholder 
of constitutional law, a believer in re- 
ligious freedom, an up-to-date man of 
the world. ’ 

In estimating his value in the present 
emergency, certain facts must be kept in 


mind. He has a genius for government. 
Hitherto it has been principally manifest 
in bad government, but bad or good his 
nation and race have managed to keep 
the upper hand wherever they have been. 
They have succeeded in suppressing dis- 
turbances, whenever they wanted to, and 
have preserved not merely the semblance 
but the reality of rule, both in Turkey 
and Persia, for the Kajar of Teheran is 
first cousin to the Ottoman of Constanti- 
nople. This has been attributed to the 
weakness of the other elements, but that 
is only partly correct. Whatever allow- 
ance be made for such conditions the 
fact remains that the Turk has succeeded 
in compelling obedignce, the first and 
most fundamental quality of rule. 

He is also the dominant element in a 
country which is practically a geograph- 
ical unit. Macedonia is not an integral 
or essential part of the Turkish Empire. 
That extends from the Bosphorus to the 
Persian border, from the Black Sea to 
Arabia. The talk about the partition of 
the Turkish Empire too often ignores 
the geography of that empire. To di- 
vide Asiatic Turkey would perhaps not 
be an impossibility, few things are im- 
possible, but it would entail an expense 
in life and cash which no European na- 
tion or combination of nations would or 
could incur. 

The test of the Young Turk will come 
with the question as to whether he is 
willing to recognize his limitations as 
well as his possibilities. If he is shrewd 
enough to perceive that his remaining 
European provinces are still, as they al- 
ways have been, a source of weakness 
rather than of strength, and will devote 
himself to the development of the sec- 
tion which is distinctively his own, he 
will succeed. That section, with its fer- 
tile plains ani mountains, rich in mineral 
resources, is ample to satisfy his highes: 
ambition. 

But what about his religion? He is 
Moslem, and Islam, in the long run, must 
yield to Christianity. Can the Young 
Turk effect the transition? There are 
many indications that that also is in his 
mind. He may not, probably will not, 
adopt the Westminster Confession, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, but we. are learning 
that these are historical developments of 
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Christianity rather than their essential 
elements. As he comes to know Jesus, 
whom he already honors, Mohammed 
will yield, and the Gospels take the place 
of the Koran. It is for the Christian 
nations to show him by their relations 
with him that the essential elements of 
their faith are “to do justly, to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with his God.” 
Then shall the Turk come into his own. 
& 

A New York magistrate 
has been letting the young 
ruffans go unpunished who 
have been arrested for rowdyism on the 
cars, to the great annoyance of passen- 
gers while returninY from a ball game. 
They do it differently in West Point, 
where seven young men, one of them in 
the graduating class, have been expelled, 
with the approval of the President, for 
outrageously assaulting a member of the 
lowest class. Possibly the levity shown 
by President Roosevelt in a similar case, 
pardoning those whom the law of Con- 
gress required to be expelled, may have 
encouraged these ruffians in uniform to 
think they could break rule and law and 
decency with safety. There will be the 
strongest effort made to persuade the 
President to pardon and reinstate them, 
but discipline ought to be maintained. 
The men who would be guilty of that 
sort of brutality which sends their vic- 
tim to the hospital are not fit to be put 
in command of enlisted men. We are 
glad to know that hazing is going out of 
fashion in our colleges, thanks to student 
sentiment and self-government, and it 
ought to be stamped out in West Point, 
if the young men themselves are not 
willing to suppress it. 


& 


While we are actually 
going thru the process of 
amending the Constitu- 
tion, the ends desired might often be as 
well secured by uniform State legisla- 
tion; and this is a duty which the Na- 
tional Association of Lawyers is in part 
attempting, as in the matter of the laws 
of marriage and divorce. But other or- 
ganizations can help, such as the Na- 
tional Association of State Dairy and 
‘ood Departments, which is attempting 
to secure uniform laws that shall protect 


Hazing and 
Hoodlumism 


Uniform State 
Legislation 





the purity of food products. Its first 
success was in securing the Federal pure 
food act; and its next effort is to per- 
suade the several States to enact the 
same law. It has drawn up a model act 
to be presented to the Legislatures ; but 
it should first be made Federal law, by 
amendment of the present act, and then 
adopted by all States whose Legislatures 
desire to protect their people rather than 
to please and profit cheap purveyors of 
poor food. Let all the people speak for 


the protection of their own tables; and . 


this is a task especially for women. We 
want to know just what we eat and 
drink. Dr. Wiley tells us that wine is 
not wine if made from anything but the 
juice of the grape; it is not cherry, nor 
sugar, nor aromatic oils. If these are 
added let us know it, still more in foods. 

& 

Not many years ago a 
That Colon Ditch gentleman by the name 

of Poultney Bigelow 
wrote an article for Tie INDEPENDENT 
criticising conditions on the Panama 
Canal. For this he was made the object 
of a furious attack by President Roose- 
velt denying the charges in his custom- 
ary emphatic language. Nevertheless the 
things Mr. Bigelow complained of are 
one by one quietly remedied in the course 
of time. The latest is the famous D 
street drainage canal thru the middle of 
Colon which he denounced as a useless 
piece of expenditure, unsanitary and of- 
fensive. The smell from it has become 
so strong and disagreeable as to be un- 
endurable, and the citizens proposed to 
get up a monster petition to President 
Taft for its abolition. But this will not 
be necessary, as the Canal authorities have 
decided to take the matter in hand and 
remedy the conditions. Part of the canal 
will be filled up and the rest converted 
into a covered concrete sewer. 
& 
The recent riots in 
Barcelona witnessed 
chiefly the destruc- 
tion of religious houses. It seems that 
three root grievances tended to stir up 
the republican spirit of Catalonia. One 
was a contract to the English firm of 
Victors, Maxim & Co. to construct the 
new navy; a second was the renewal of 
the annual grant of 10,000,000 pesetas to 


The Spanish 
Rioters’ Complaints 
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the Compagnia Transatlantica, which is 
looked upon as a monopoly; the third 
and chief was the tacit permission on the 
Government’s part in allowing the ex- 
pelled religious of France to settle in 
Catalonia, especially in and around Bar- 
celona. The attacks were chiefly directed 
against churches, monasteries, and con- 
vents. Of thirty-seven destroyed, all but 
three were utterly wiped out, but there 
was no looting, save the desecration of 
the dead nuns of the Arrepentidas. In 
all this work the women of Barcelona 
took a leading part, and even a number 
of priests not belonging to the orders. 
On the part of the religious orders there 
was little resistance, save by the Jesuits, 
who were armed with Mausers. Their 
house is of enormous size, built like a 
fortress in the heart of Barcelona. The 
walls and bronze gates were a stout de- 
fense. Four streets lead up to it, which 
the crowd filled. But the Host of Israel 
were ready and the Jesuits fired with 
deadly results from the Mauser rifles, 
which in some way or other found their 
way into the convent. It was a night 
battle and lasted a couple of hours. It 
was Spaniard against Spaniard, Catholic 
against Catholic, layman against priest. 
It was not mainly against the Church, 
but against the ecclesiastic domination. 
& 
Advi The Powers that are respon- 
vice to |: - 
Turkey sible for peace in Crete have 
not only shot down the Greek 
flag raised by the people at Canea, but 
have given “advice” to Turkey. The 
Porte had threatened war with Greece if 
the latter Power refused to declare that 
it would not accept the annexation of 
Crete, and the Powers tell Turkey that 
this was not the way to do, but that she 
should have come to them for justice if 
Greece interfered with her rights. That 
is well, and an excellent precedent for 
other similar action. Why in the case of 
Crete only? Why in any other difficulty 
threatening war should not the half 
dozen strongest Powers in the world 
agree that they will not allow war, but 
will insist that any dispute be settled by 
diplomacy or by the Hague Court? To 
be sure they had already taken Crete, by 
major force, under their control, and 
have not thus taken the other nations. 
But there is the same right of humanity, 


and the same assurance that their mutual 
jealousy will not allow them to do in- 
justice while assuring peace. Similarly 
the United States, Mexico, Argentina 
and Chile might take the responsibility 
of forbidding any war on the Western 
continent. What is good for Crete, and 
no injustice to Turkey and Greece, would 
be equally well for the rest of the world. 
Of course, there would remain the old 
question, “Quis custodict ipsos cus- 
todes?” 
at 

Senator Joseph W. Bailey, whose con- 
nection with the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany is well known to the whole country, 
and whose incendiary speech when re- 
elected to the Senate can never be for- 
gotten, is back in Texas and on the stump 
again. In a recent public speech in his 
home State he again declared truceless 
war on his enemies, and later that he had 
forgiven them all. While it is true that 
he had a small majority in the Texas 
Democratic primaries a few months ago, 
it is a well known fact that he achieved 
this victory by -an alignment with the 
brewers and liquor dealers of southwest 
Texas, while leaving the impression in 
the minds of the local option and pro- 
hibition forces of north Texas that he 
was still favorable to State prohibition: 
A man of this sort is a blot on any State 
and any cause, and it will be a happy day 
for Texas when that State repudiates 
him. 

as 

The strike at McKees Rock is by ne 
means a mere strike; it is murder. Not 
less than five men were killed last Sun- 
day, and scores were wounded. It has 
developed into a campaign of wilful as- 
sassination by any weapons that can be 
had, and the constabulary is powerless. 
Think of a thousand rifle shots at the 
searchlight before it was put out, and no 
force to stop it. This has been going on 
for weeks. Beyond ali question the strike 
is a legitimate weapon, but rifles and 
bombs and bands of fighting women are 
not. If strikers cannot gain their end by 
striking and appealing to the sympathies 
of the people, let them persuade the Leg- 
islatures, if they can, to forbid the im- 
portation of laborers from other States, 


the building of stockades and the re-. 


straint of access to the scabs for peace- 
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ful missionary purposes, but no murder. 
This strike appears to be justified, but 
not the means to maintain it. 

& 

The Periplus of Hanno was financed 
by the Carthaginian Government, as the 
Wilkes expedition was paid for by our 
Navy Department. We recall. that of 
exploring expeditions privately support- 
ed, Mr. Stanley’s explorations in Africa 
brought him fame and money and a seat 
in Parliament. But Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s fine dash at the South Pole and the 
ascent of Mount Erebus had left him 
$70,000 in debt; and it is said that his 
bankruptcy came from the failure of cer- 
tain rich Americans to keep their pledges 
of support owing to the late financial re- 
verses. The British Government has 
very properly made a subscription of 
$100,000, which will relieve him, and we 
trust his lecturing tour in this country 
will help him in a new expedition, if he 
is not anticipated by some luckier man in 
reaching the Pole. 


One Legislature, that of Alabama, has 
voted to approve the amendment to the 
Constitution allowing an income tax. 
But that was expected. Other Legisla- 
tures hesitate to meet in session in the 
dog days. The Alabama Legislature had 
other business to do, in making the State 
dry both by statute and constitution, and 
could take up this other amendment, 
which Mr. Bryan has bidden all States 
loyal to him to pass at the earliest op- 
portunity, even if they had to call a spe- 
cial session. And a special session has 
been called in the State of Washington, 
and it follows Alabama in speedy ap- 
proval. It is the rich States on the At- 
lantic coast that are doubtful. 

J 

Do the English suffragets imagine 
they will gain credit and votes by such 
vulgar arguments as they adopted last 
week when Secretary of War Haldane 
was speaking? They hurled bottles and 
brickbats thru the windows of the hall, 
and seven of them succeeded in getting 
arrested. We hardly can call this a po- 
litical offense. Mrs. Pankhurst, the suf- 
fraget leader, is to be allowed by the im- 
migration authorities to land, altho she 
has been in an English prison for a “po- 
litical offense.” 
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The Legislature of Alabama by a large 
and decisive vote has submitted a pro- 
hibition constitutional amendment to the 
voters of that State, to be passed on in 
the next few months. The preceding 
Legislature adopted statutory prohibi- 
tion, just as the State of Georgia did, but 
that has not satisfied the strong temper- 
ance and prohibition sentiment in that 
State. Undoubtedly the State of Ala- 
bama will ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment, and the same will be true in every 
Southern State as fast as the opportunity 
is afforded them to adopt prohibition 
constitutional amendments. 

& 

We add one suggestion to Mr. Pow- 
ell’s admirable article on street shade- 
trees. It is that in laying out new towns 
the streets be named alphabetically after 
the names of the shade-trees. Thus the 
first might be Ash street, the second 
Keech street, the third Chestnut street— 
and so thru the alphabet. It would help 
the children know the names of the trees 
planted by them. In certain cases, as in 
Oak street, various species of oak might 
be selected. 

& 

We take it from a Galveston paper, 
and so we take it to be true, that over the 
line in Louisiana a negro was hanged 
from a tree near his house and his body 
riddled with bullets for the new crime of 
bringing suit against a white resident 
who had killed his cow. He must have 
been a “bad negro” to appeal to the 
courts, while the lynchers were respecta- 
ble citizens. 


& 

The Chinese have taken to reading 
translations of European books with the 
greatest avidity, and in some cases it has 
not been possible to print them fast 
enough to supply the demand. That this 
is not an unqualified benefit is shown by 
the fact that the book which stands at 
the head of the list of “best sellers” in 
China is Dumas’s “La Dame Aux Ca- 
melias.” 

& 

Here is more argument for the pro- 
tection of forests. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment reports $25,500,000 loss last 
year from timber damage by fire. A 
considerable portion of this will be saved 
when our railroads are installed with 
electricity. 
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The Prudential’s Answer to 
Blanchard 


THE Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, of which ex-Senator John 
F. Dryden is president, announced not 
long ago a proposed distribution of a 
surplus of $20,000,000 among the com- 
pany’s industrial policy-holders. When 
this announcement was made Leon F. 
slanchard, a holder of 725 shares of 
Prudential stock, entered suit against the 
company praying for an injunction to re- 
strain the proposed distribution of this 
surplus and seeking to compel the com- 
pany to make payment of this sum to its 
stockholders in the form of dividends. 
The Prudential has now filed its answer 
to the Blanchard suit. This answer is 
signed by Richard V. Lindabury, ex- 
Senator John C, Spooner and Edward 
D. Duffield, the latter being the solicitor 
of record. The answer sets forth in 
substance that the surplus of $20,000,000 
belongs to the policy-holders and that the 
company’s stockholders have been get- 
ting all the earnings to which they are 
rightly entitled. It says that the stock- 
holders of the Prudential Company have 
received a total return of $5,503,680 on 
an investment of $91,000 in the thirty- 
four years of the company’s operations, 
in spite of alleged extravagance in man- 
agement. Mr. Blanchard’s stock hold- 
ings, the answer says, represent, for the 
most part, stock dividends apportioned 
to him from time to time. On January 
1, 1880, the answer avers, Mr. Blanchard 
was the owner of only twenty shares of 
Prudential stock. Two years later he 
acquired twenty more from another 
stockholder, and after that his holdings 
grew as a result of stock dividends which 
were declared from time to time, and the 
transfer to him of stock from the estate 
of his father. Relative to the complain- 
ant’s contention that he never assented 
to a modification of the company’s by- 
laws, effected at a stockholders’ meeting 
held on August 12, 1907, the answer 
states that the “revision” was approved 
by the unanimous vote of the directors 


present at a board meeting held on that 
day, and ratified and confirmed the same 
day at a stockholders’ meeting by a vote 
of 31,127 shares in favor and none 
against. Defending the payment of divi- 
dends to the policy-holders, the defense 
sets up that prior to 1897 all the com- 
panies engaged in writing industrial in- 
surance in the United States charged 
substantially the same rates of premium 
as the Prudential for the same amount of 
benefits, and that all of said companies, 
then or about that time, followed the pol- 
icy adopted by the Prudential in that year 
of paying back to their industrial non- 
participating policy-holders by way of 
dividends and increased benefits the ex- 
cess of premiums collected on their poli- 
cies. 
s 


The Equitable’s Book 


In connection with its recent comple- 
tion of its first half century of existence, 
some account of which was printed in the 
insurance department of our issue of July 
29, the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, of which Paul Mor- 
ton is president, has issued a commemo- 
rative volume of 125 pages. The text is 
by William Alexander, secretary, and the 
format of the book is excellent. The 
biographical features are interesting to a 
degree. The record of the society’s 
growth reads like a piece of fiction, only 
stranger, because it deals with truth, and 
every one realizes that truth is stranger 
than fiction. The early days of the 
Equitable were indeed the days of small 
things, but the little band of men who 
were responsible for the formation of 
the Equitable builded better than they 
realized at the time when they fought 
only for existence and recognition. The 
company’s first decade was an eventful 
one. It grew and it grew and it grew. 
It weathered a panic, growing constantly 
meanwhile, until today the society writes 
annually insurance aggregating $100,- 
000,000. The volume is good reading 
and its illustrations include the com- 
pany’s foreign and domestic buildings. 
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More Exchange Reform 


Nor long after the publication of the 
report of the commission appointed by 
Governor Hughes to investigate the ex- 
changes, the Stock Exchange ordered 
the abolition of its “unlisted depart- 
ment,” which had been a refuge for in- 
corporated Trust combinations and other 
companies that were unwilling to make 
such reports and statements as are re- 
quired to be made by corporations whose 
shares are on the Stock Exchange’s 
regular list. This reform was the first 
fruit of the commission’s report. Then 
the Metal Exchange decided that its 
quotations should be determined by 
actual transactions and not by a com- 
mittee. This was the second reform due 
to the commission, which had exprest its 
disapproval of such a making of prices 
and had recommended that the Metal 
Exchange’s charter be repealed. 

Now comes the third reform, for the 
Mercantile Exchange has decided to dis- 
continue the making of quotations for 
butter, eggs and cheese by committee. 
The repeal of this exchange’s charter 
was also recommended by the commis- 
sion, which asserted that such committee 
work “‘deceived buyers and sellers,” add- 
ing that “the making and publishing of 
quotations for commodities, where such 
quotations do not fairly and truthfully 
represent any bona fide transaction, 
should be prohibited by law.” At first 
those who represented the Mercantile 
Exchange were disposed to sneer at the 
report, saying that it had been made 
“after a purely superficial investigation 
by men of no trade knowledge,” whose 
findings were “shallow and useless.” But 
the commission’s sound arguments com- 
mended themselves to the public. On 
the 17th inst., at a meeting of the Ex- 
change, attended by 160 members, it was 
decided by a majority of about two to 
one that there should be no more “offi- 
cial” (or committee) quotations. Some 
may have thought that such a fixing of 
prices in New York by a committee of 
nine dealers could have only a local 
effect, but it is admitted that the prices 
so determined became the current rates 
as far west as the Missouri River, and 
that four-fifths of the business on the 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston ex- 


changes was done in accordance with the 
prices made by this New York commit- 
tee. Obviously the door was open for 
manipulation in the interest of those who 
decided what the prices should be. 
Either the prices quoted on this ex- 
change hereafter should be those which 
are shown by actual sales, or the ex- 
change should be deprived of its charter. 


st 
Railways and Steel 


FOLLOWING the recent highly favor- 
able crop report, there has been a notice- 
able increase of orders for railway 
equipment. Last week the Atchison en- 
gaged 130,000 tons of rails, and the 
Northwestern placed contracts for 8,000 
freight cars, 125 locomotives and other 
rolling stock, for which $11,000,000 will 
be paid. Chairman Knapp, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, expects 
that the railway business of the year end- 
ing with June next will even exceed that 
of the fiscal year which ended with June, 
1907, before the panic. It is already 
seen that the demands upon steel manu- 
facturers for 1910 will be very large; 
200,000 tons of rails for delivery next 
year were engaged last week. The Steel 
Corporation is operating all of its avail- 
able blast furnace capacity, but stocks of 
pig iron are said to be decreasing. In 
general trade expansion is reported. 

ed 

....The first dividend, 134 per cent. 
quarterly, on the preferred stock of the 
United Dry Goods Companies, a holding 
corporation for the H. B. Claflin inter- 
ests, was declared last week, and to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent, on the common stock of the Asso- 
ciated Merchants Company was added a 
quarterly dividend of % of 1 per cent. 
The first of these companies owns a con- 
trolling interest in the second, which 
controls the H. B. Claflin Company, the 
O’Neill-Adams Company, Stewart & Co., 
of Baltimore, J. N. Adam & Co., of Buf- 
falo, and C. G. Gunther’s Sons, fur deal- 
ers. The holding company has also ac- 
quired Hahne & Co., of Newark, the 
Powers Mercantile Company, of Minne- 
apolis, the William Hengerer Company, 
of Buffalo, and the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, of Louisville. 





